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COUNTY LIBRARY 


E. M. Broome, F.L.A. 





County Librarian of the North Riding 


HE Achilles heel of the county library today 

is the headquarters. By this I do not mean 
poor buildings, a run-down or inefficient adminis- 
trative machinery, or inadequate staff. I certainly 
do not mean poor quality county librarians 
though all these things, unfortunately, do exist 
What I do mean is that the very large stocks of 
books, which many of us are amassing in our 
headquarters buildings, are a most serious 
liability. 

If there is an art in county librarianship, as 
distinguished from other forms of librarianship, 
it can be summed up in two words: concentration 
and dispersal—the concentration of books and 


staff in effective points of service to meet the 


needs of our dispersed readers. 

Though I can perhaps make this statement with 
more feeling than most librarians, coming here 
fresh from the problems of attempting to ad- 
minister a county of some 2,100 square miles, 
where a town of 6,000 ranks as a major centre of 
population, and which has over 550 static service 
points. But there is nothing new in it. 

As far back as 1934 the late Mr. B. Oliph Smith 
was advocating the grouping of centres in order 
to ensure an adequate supply of books. Though 
the methods he proposed had changed in 1955, 
when he delivered a paper entitled “Books in 
action”’ at the Southport Conference, the aim 
was still the same. This paper is still the best that 
has been written on the need to concentrate our 
books and service 

But the concentration of stock and staff to 
improve a direct service to readers, is one thing 
Concentratien for administrative convenience is 
inother. The large headquarters’ collections, with 
which many of us now struggle, are a monument 
to administrative expediency 

How has this come about? 


Historical development. The initial concept of 
the county library service as a multiplicity of 


Paper delivered at the County Libraries Sectior 


Weekend Conference 


REQUEST AND 


ANCILLARY SERVICES’ 


small service points, with the county library 
headquarters playing the part of the wholesaler, 
did not encourage the purchase of the more 
serious type of book. But as the demands from 
readers developed, it soon became apparent that 
more scholarly and advanced books would have 
to be bought, and equally quickly it became 
obvious that there was little to be gained by 
including such books in the collections sent to 
small library centres. Not only were such books 
little used in the centre libraries, but the effort of 
locating them and retrieving them in a hurry to 
meet a specific demand was expensive and time- 
consuming. More and more such books tended 
to be segregated at headquarters, and this policy 
was given further impetus by the existence of 
teachers’ reference libraries, which, prior to the 
establishment of county libraries, had been main- 
tained by the Education Office, and which now, 
in many cases, became absorbed into the county 
library stock. 

The existence of such a collection at county 
library headquarters, with, a class of special 
borrowers—the teachers—soon evolved into the 
students’ library open to all county residents. 
Osborne and Sharr have shown that the existence 
of differential rating prevented their development 
into normal open access libraries, but the exclu- 
sion of fiction and popular non-fiction from these 
libraries probably owes as much to administra- 
tive convenience as anything else. 

In fact, it has been administrative convenience 
all along the line. The coming of branch libraries 
brought a need for a more advanced type of 
circulating stock, and so, .gradually, county 
libraries merged the students’ collections with the 
general non-fiction stock, and by a process of 
rationalization continued to exclude fiction 
Today, in many places, books used by adult 
classes are further segregated—again for adminis- 
trative convenience. 

Other, more covert, 


and less commendable 


1960 


11] 
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motives have played a part in the growth of our 
headquarters’ collections. County librarians have 
long been conscious that their municipal col- 
leagues tend to look down upon them from the 
lofty heights of their massive reference libraries. 
Have subconscious urges played a part in the 
desire for huge central collections and the impos- 
ing buildings needed to house these collections? 
The wish to emulate the large city library is mis- 
placed. The shadow of Mr. Irwin with his idea of 
a county library headquarters large enough to 
house 50 per cent of the total county library stock, 
and his false analogy of the headquarters as a 
power house, still lies heavily upon us. A muni- 
cipal library is a power house, and municipal! 
branch libraries are mere sub-stations. A county 
library headquarters is not. The power houses of 
the county library are the branch libraries them- 
selves, and the headquarters is a mere adminis- 
trative centre 

The need for decentralization. The time has 
now come to re-evaluate the function of our 


headquarters and to achieve “the real balance of 


benefits’, about which Miss Carnell spoke in 
1938, which “‘is to get books out to effective local 
points of contact with the public”. In 1960, 
twenty-two years later, we are still far from 
achieving this balance. 


The most urgent need in county libraries today 
is to establish these “effective local points of con- 


tact’’. Much is being done—as the current build- 
ing boom of county branch libraries shows. Have 
we yet started to assess the effect of this remark- 
able expansion upon our headquarters’ organiza- 
tion? I do not think we have. The tendency has 
been to add more and more staff to the already 
overcrowded headquarters’ building. It is the 
easy and obvious thing to do; but is it the right 
thing? 

Regionalization has been used to prevent a 
complete overburdening of headquarters in a 
number of counties, but have we yet pushed 
regionalization to its logical conclusion—which 
is the reduction of headquarters to a pure admin- 
istrative centre? 

Reference service. As long as the public’s view 
of a library service is confined to village centres, 
or small inadequate libraries in makeshift 
quarters, the demand for a reference and infor- 
mation service is small. A modern, well organ- 
ized branch library, however, encourages the 
user to venture to ask questions, and it is as 
important to ensure that these are dealt with 
adequately as it is to ensure that the existing 
machinery of the request and reference service is 
not choked with demands for information. This 
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can only be done by providing a minimum refer- 
ence service at branch library level. A great deal 
has been written about the value of branch refer- 
ence collections, and many librarians have been 
deterred by the high cost of maintaining them 
But I believe that the attempt should be made, 
for it is our duty to stimulate the use of the 
library as an information centre. I am not speak- 
ing, of course, of miniature British Museums 
staffed by F.L.A.s corralled in a central en- 
closure; but of small practicable collections of up 
to 50 books plus an encyclopaedia, in small 
branch libraries serving populations of 2,000 
3,000, rising to perhaps 1,000 books for a popula- 
tion of 10,000. 

The main criteria for these collections are 
that they should be: (1) well chosen to suit each 
community; (2) kept up to date; and (3) readily 
available 

Despite the librarian’s pet theories, a satisfac- 
tory selection of reference books is not likely to 
be achieved immediately, and a process of trial 
and error over a number of years is needed. This 
is a difficult process, particularly where branch 
libraries are staffed by part-time unqualified staff, 
but providing the headquarters reference librarian 
has some degree of mobility and can maintain 
personal contact with branch staffs, the diffi- 
culties are not insuperable. 

The cost of keeping these small collections 
up to date is not low—but they are a fair charge 
on our growing bookfunds. Teachers and children, 
familiar with excellent up-to-date reference 
collections in the new secondary school libraries, 
demand similar facilities in their public library, 
be it ever so small. Although judicious use may 
be made of immediately superseded reference 
annuals in some cases, there are publications which 
must be renewed every year, e.g., an out-of-date 
Whitaker's Almanack is of little use to anyone. The 
new subscription scheme announced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica makes it possible to keep an 
up-to-date encyclopaedia in every branch library, 
at the remarkably low unit cost of £25 per annum 

But the effort and the money put into main- 
taining branch reference collections is entirely 
wasted if the public are prevented or discouraged 
from using the books by inadequate opening 
hours. Too many counties tend to shape their 
branch opening hours to suit the convenience of 
staff, and in this way they nullify the considerable 
capital expenditure on building, equipment and 
books 

If a community is of such a size and nature as 
to justify a branch library—a library in premises 
set aside for the purpose and specially equipped 
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and furnished—then the library must be open for 
at least 12 hours per week. And this 12 hours 
must be spread throughout the week—not con- 
centrated into two days when it is convenient for 
staff from a nearby branch to be present. 

Branch reference collections cannot do more 
than satisfy demands for general information 
they cannot be expected to supply the answer to 
the more abstruse and difficult enquiries which 
are occasionally encountered. Such requests have 
to be passed to headquarters. Various methods 
are used for this purpose. Direct telephone com- 
munication is likely to be the most effective, with 
the reader speaking directly from the branch 
library to the reference librarian at headquarters. 
Failing this, the request has to be recorded 
Special reply memo forms have been used by the 
West Riding and Nottinghamshire and are un- 
doubtedly effective. But on the whole I would 
advocate the reply being sent direct to the 
enquirer ; in these cases, the branch library merely 
acting as an agency for the receipt of the requests 
for information. 

County libraries have not been as eager to 
adopt the use of mechanical aids to speed and 
improve their reference services as have munici- 
pal libraries. This is a deficiency which must now 
be overcome. A number of counties, Shropshire 
and Nottinghamshire for example, have pur- 
chased portable microfilm readers, and the ready 
availability of suitable photocopying equipment 
iS a necessity. 

The ability of a headquarters to answer such 
requests for information does depend on the 
existence of a substantial collection of reference 
books; and as I have already hinted at the dis- 
persal of many of the books at present commonly 
housed in headquarters, let me hasten to add that 
one large collection of pure reference books will 
always be needed in any county—though such a 
collection might not always be housed in the 
headquarters building. 

Request service. The function most often 
associated with the county reference service is 
the request service. The association and naming 
of these two branches of the work is perhaps un- 
fortunate. The reference side tends to be neglected 


and played down due to the sheer volume of 


requests for books which have to be handled; 


while to those uninitiated in the mysteries of 


county libraries, the librarian in charge of the 
request department is just someone who controls 
the waiting lists. 

We do have our waiting lists, of course, but as 
with the reference service, | believe it should be 
our aim “to mop up” the demand for a very 
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broad range of books at branch and regional! 
level. A request service, however efficient, is not 
a substitute for an adequate book fund. Much of 
the difficulties which counties have encountered 
in the administration of a request service have 
stemmed from an attempt to turn it into just such 
a substitute. Books must be mobile. They must 
move to earn their keep and to meet specific 
demand; but they must not move so rapidly that 
they never get a chance to do this. Efforts to turn 
the request service into a crutch for the bookfund 
have resulted in an overwhelming volume of 
paperwork, and with the channels of communica- 
tion clogged, librarians have resorted to surgical 
methods. The first to go are the fiction requests 
These are either banned altogether or only the 
most half-hearted attempts are made to meet 
them. Next, popular non-fiction requests are 
barred. 

This can have astonishing effects on the volume 
of work. The following figures are taken from the 
annual reports of one county library: 


1952-53 
1953-54 


61,000 requests handled 
66,000 
109,607 
105,130 
62,000 
59,882 


It is not hard to guess that at the end of 1955 
the request service was limited to books of educa- 
tional, cultural or informative value. 


Though this practice may be forced on a 
library, it is wrong: and it is wrong for three 
reasons: 


(i) it fails to visualize the reader behind the 
request; and 

(ii) it denies the reader at the small service 
point the benefits of a large unit of service, 
which we are always so anxious to pro- 
claim emanate from membership of the 
county library; 

(iii) in practice readers cannot readily distin- 
guish the difference between a book of 
educational, cultural or informative value 
and one of recreational value. Can 
librarians ? 

“The reader behind the request.’’ How ditfer- 
ently the librarian in charge of the request and 
reference department would treat each individual 
demand if he had also dealt with the reader face 
to face. The request for the ““One armed fiddler” 
looks just the same to the request librarian 
whether it comes from a hardbitten, knowing 
reader merely anxious to ensure a steady supply 
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of her chosen diet, or from a timid borrower 
wanting a book recommended by “a friend’’ and 
trying the request service for the first time. 

Or the reader newly arrived in the district, per- 
haps familiar with a municipal library service— 
perhaps accustomed to having to wait his turn 
for a new novel or popular book on his favourite 
hobby. What kind of a first impression does he 
get of the county library service if he is told—‘“‘l 
am sorry, the request service does not function for 
fiction or popular non-fiction’, or “You may 
request it but there is no guarantee that it will be 
supplied”’. 

If we pride ourselves, and we do, that it is 
better for a reader to belong to a county library 
branch rather than a small independent library, 
then we must cease to limit arbitrarily our fre- 


quent service. “‘Backed by the entire resources of 


the county library’, we say, “nearly 1 million 
volumes in stock’’—do you ever see a note added, 
“but the chance of your seeing any one particular 
fiction title out of our collection of 300,000 is 
about | in 50,000""? 

The cardinal principle of a request service, then, 
is that it should be free and unfettered. If a reader 
takes the trouble to ask for a particular book 
then it should be produced, or a full explanation 
given for the library’s inability to do so. When I 
say “free and unfettered’’—I mean free. We must 
not penalize the user of a small branch library for 
our inability to display a wide range of stock on 
the shelves any more than we should make a 
direct charge to travelling library users for provid- 
ing them with a book supply on their doorstep. 

There are readers who misuse and abuse such 
a service, and they must be dealt with firmly 
personally; and not by an administrative proce- 
dure which penalizes not only the thoughtless 
reader but all readers. To quote from a recent 
Guardian: **Hard cases may make bad law, but 
equally attempts to remedy an occasional abuse 
by general legislation may result in massive 
injustice.” 

We have thus two of the essentials of an efficient 
request service 


(1) There must be a first class book supply at 
branch and regional level. 

(2) The service must be free and without re- 
striction 

We now add two more: 

(3) Normal channels of supply must be used as 
much as possible. 

(4) Procedure must be kept simple 


There will always be certain requests which 
justify unusual treatment and for which a special 
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effort must be made to supply quickly. The Roya! 
Mail is still the most obvious method of getting a 
book from Branch A to Branch B in a hurry. It is 
also the most economical, providing book enve- 
lopes are used. But parcel mail is slowing down 
and, as county libraries develop their own internal 
transport lines, this statement may soon be 
invalidated. 

Apart from urgent requests, however, there is 
much to be said for passing wanted books along 
the normal supply lines. In the North Riding all 
branches get a weekly delivery of books, either 
by van or by bus and mail. In Nottinghamshire 
there is a weekly, sometimes twice weekly, 
delivery service to regions, which, owing to the 
compact nature of the county, are all carried out 
by the library’s own van. Wanted books are dealt 
with in this way, and the saving in postage costs 
and the simplification of routines which this 
system allows, more than amply compensates for 
the slight delay and the additional handling 
involved. 

In the North Riding this centralized collection 
and despatch of wanted books has meant a pro- 
gressive reduction in the number of forms used, 
and at the moment the request service is operating 
quite efficiently with only 4 forms plus those 
demanded by the regional library bureau. 

One of these 4 forms is designed as a partial 
check of the regional bureau. It is a card which 
simply informs the reader or branch librarian 
that a request has been passed to the bureau and 
asks him to sign and return the card to county 
library headquarters immediately the book is 
received. Even this form would not be necessary 
if all co-operating libraries would inform us of 
the despatch of their book. Once the book has 
been supplied to the branch, the request service 
has no further interest in it. Requests for renewal 
will be transmitted to the lending library, and if 
the book is reported overdue, prompt follow-up 
action is taken. This is not often necessary and the 
offending branch librarian rarely repeats the mis- 
take. I do not think it is necessary to keep a con- 
stant check on branch librarians 

The other three forms are quite simply: 


(1) The card completed by the reader requesting 
the book or books on a subject. This acts also 
as the notice to the reader that the book is 
awaiting collection. 

The card sent by the branch librarian to 
headquarters, asking for a book not in his 
stock. 

(3) A card used by headquarters asking a branch 
librarian to post a book in his stock to another 
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branch or reader. This card is signed and re- 
turned to headquarters when the book has 
been despatched. It could equally well be en- 
closed with the book and returned as a 
receipt, if receipts are considered necessary. 
I do not think they are. Certainly, to create 
another form and another clerical routine 
merely to check on the efficiency of the Post 
Office, is the height of foolishness. 


The only report card we use at the present time 
is incorporated in the borrower’s request card, 
but this has not been an entire success, and this is 
to be deleted when stocks are replaced. With a 
liberal interpretation on the scope of the request 
service, the number of reports needed can be cut 
down, and in practice we find that however 
exhaustive the printed list of reports, additional 
information often needs to be added. We are 
therefore going to try and manage without 
report cards, merely typing the necessary infor- 
mation on postcards. These will be despatched by 
the branch librarian to the reader, and in this way 
one possible source of misunderstanding is 
eliminated. Too often has the cryptic report 
“unsuitable for purchase’’ formed the basis for 
an assistant’s garbled tale. 

If we find a printed report code necessary, then 
the method advocated by Osborne and Sharr of a 
numerical code kept at branch libraries, seems to 
me to be the most satisfactory. At all costs the 
dreary looking forms, with close columns of black 
type setting out every possible eventuality, should 
be avoided. If a report form is essential, then I 
recommend that developed by the West Riding. 

Perhaps I should mention the subject request 
before I leave the matter of forms. Mr. J. F. W. 
Bryon has advocated the use of a most compli- 
cated form for the reception of such enquiries. 
Writing in The Librarian, he states: 

‘There may well be more comprehensive forms and, if 
so, the writer would be very grateful for a specimen copy. 
But enquiries have shown that few libraries make use of 
such forms as yet, although one would have imagined 
that in scattered systems, such as counties, their adoption 
would be imperative. It is of interest to know that Mr 
Hammond has taken a specimen with him for use in the 
vast distances of Western Australia, and a well-known 
county librarian has also adapted it for use in the 
branches of one of the largest systems in the country.” 


There may well be use for such a form in a 
county which receives a high volume of subject 
requests, but I cannot help thinking this is yet 
another case of attempting to make a form take 
the place of staff training and instruction. 

By discussing these forms, which are the basic 
ones necessary for any request service, I hope | 
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have given some indication of the routines in- 
volved. I do not propose to go step by step 
through “‘a day in the life of the request librarian” 
—so beloved by F.P.E. examiners. In any case 
this is adequately covered in Osborne and Sharr. 
But I must just touch on the subject of the loca- 
tion index. This, together with the catalogue and 
a very full range of bibliographies, are the 
essential tools of a request librarian. 

The location index once dominated many 
county library headquarters, and the amount of 
labour which went into its upkeep was tremen- 
dous. Today much has been done to simplify it 
without destroying its effectiveness as a working 
tool. If a county is fully regionalized and the 
stock of each region is fairly self-contained, the 
location index can be replaced by a location grid 
on the main entry in the union catalogue. In 
other counties some form of simple location 
index is essential for the non-fiction stock— 
preferably the one-title one-card method, with- 
out the luxury of de-location. 

It is not worthwhile locating fiction; for practi- 
cal reasons and not because it is in any way 
inferior to non-fiction. I would, for example, 
regard a union fiction catalogue as being just as 
essential as the non-fiction catalogue. Why is it 
not necessary to locate fiction? 


(1) Novels are rarely needed urgently, and there- 
fore their quick location is not essential. 

(2) The high level of duplication makes location 
less important. 


Fiction requests can be satisfied in one of these 
ways: (1) from the shelves of the reserve fiction 


stock which contains O.P. titles of standard 
authors, classical fiction, etc.; (2) by the purchase 
of additional copies to meet the request; or (3) if 
it is undesirable to duplicate a title further, by 
circularization of branches or regions. 

Ancillary services. | looked up “ancillary’’ in 
the O.E.D. and found that it had two meanings: 


(1) Of or pertaining to maidservants. 
(2) Subservient. 


[ am not sure which meaning the County 
Libraries Section Committee meant me to take, but 
I must confess | was tempted to produce a disser- 
tation on maidservant services. It could have been 
quite interesting! 

I am not certain that “subservient’’ accurately 
describes the considerable range of services which 
a librarian in charge of the reference and request 
department often finds himself controlling. These 
include the local history collection; the music and 
drama department, with or without gramophone 
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records; loans to further education bodies; and 
post-entry training scheme libraries. 

The local history collection. The establishment 
of these collections in county libraries was the 
earliest manifestation of subject specialization, 
though few places have gone so far as to create 
the separate department to which such a collec- 
tion is entitled, with a specialist librarian in 
charge. It is one of the few departments which 
can be centralized with any justification. This is 
because of the rarity of much of the material 
which will find its way into the stock, and be- 
cause, ideally, students will want to use it in con- 
junction with the documents collected by the 
county archivist. This means that it must be well 
housed, and that there should be adequate 
working accommodation for visiting students. 

In counties where there is a municipal library 
which has already built up an extensive local 
collection covering the whole county, there is no 
justification for the county library competing for 
very rare items. In this case the county should 
concentrate on acquiring the titles most in 


demand. Duplication is essential, not only to 
satisfy demands for loans coming from readers 
and branch libraries, but also to provide at each 
branch a reasonable small collection of general 
books of local interest, and of items relating to 


the branch’s own locality 

In connection with this vexed question of the 
collections already developed by municipal 
libraries before counties came on the scene, I 
would like to mention one very encouraging trend 
in Yorkshire. Several of the smaller libraries, 
which are in no way focal centres for the county, 
have started to break up their local collections, 
retaining only that which relates to their own 
town. In this way the North Riding has received 
some very welcome donations from, e.g., Halifax 
and Huddersfield 

The most effective means of exploiting the 
local history collection is the printed catalogue 
and several counties have produced handsome 
and useful publications, e.g., Huntingdonshire 
and Nottinghamshire 

The music and drama department is another 
section which lives or dies according to the 
effectiveness of its printed catalogues. A certain 
amount of contact can be achieved, of course, by 
placing circulating collections in all branch 
libraries, but the bulk of the work done will be 
with groups who want to know of the entire 
resources available. 

This department has readily lent itself to 
specialization and possibly there are more music 
librarians in county libraries today than any 
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other kind of specialist. Despite the obvious need 
for someone acquainted with the literature of the 
subject, someone able to read a score and discuss 
items with musicians in their own language, the 
routine work of the department can rapidly 
become time-consuming, and there must be 
many “‘specialists’’ up and down the country who 
spend the bulk of their time on clerical routines 
The task of keeping track of group loans of 
multiple sets of plays or music is a complicated 
one, but can be reduced to a minimum if some 
such system is adopted as that developed for 
Nottinghamshire by a team of O. and M. 
experts. 

The provision of multiple sets of plays for 
acting purposes, and of scores for choirs and 
amateur orchestras, was pioneered by county 
libraries. This is not surprising when one con- 
siders the close contact between the county 
library and the education department, and the 
demands and financial grants which have come 
from the further education sections. 

There are possible pitfalls in too close a con- 
tact. For example, a library which allows a 
tremendous expansion in its drama department, 
and relies solely on the activities of the drama 
organizers for its use, may find strange things 
happening. A few years ago, in the North Riding, 
every other group was producing a play. Today, 
with a change of organizer and a change of ideas, 
every Women’s Institute throughout the county 
is madly whirling through the reels of Scottish 
country dancing, and our sets of plays stand in 
unbroken ranks. This kind of thing can only be 
avoided by controlling the pace of development 
and ensuring that the department is always 
supported by its own publicity 

The second danger is connected with finance 
I am not so much concerned as to whether the 
maintenance of this department is largely a 
charge on education funds—though it is splendid 
if it is—but to underline the fact that it is an ex- 
pensive department to maintain, and should not 
be allowed to become a drain on the bookfund. 
Money to support it should be calculated 
separately. 

This is true of gramophone record collections 

at no cost should they ever be allowed to 
impinge on the bookfund—but they are a natural 
corollary to a music service, and all county 
libraries will have to provide them in the near 
future. Already the demands of readers living on 
the borders of a municipality in which records are 
provided, or readers moving into the area and 
familiar with this service, are making themselves 
felt. Initially such a service is best centralized; 
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exploited by means of printed catalogues and 
conveyed to and from branches in special con- 
tainers. | see no reason why eventually records 
should not follow the inevitable pattern of de- 
centralization, with circulating collections and 
listening tables in all the larger branch libraries. 

Adult class loans. The same problem of finance 
is, of course, encountered with the thorny prob- 
lem of loans to adult classes. I am sure you have 
all heard of the horrific stories of treasured books 
reluctantly sent to an adult class, only to have 
them returned at the end of the “season’’ obvi- 
ously unopened. Libraries have even been known 
to set traps for unwary tutors to prove their sus- 
picions. Or of the many tutors who are seemingly 
oblivious to the fact that books may have been 
published on certain subjects since they last 
attended university as students themselves. But on 
balance I am in favour of giving these classes and 
the college of adult education all the help we can 
—after all, the dividing line between a student 
working his way through a W.E.A. course, and 
one engaged in a correspondence course or on 
vacation from university, is not a very real one. I 
would, however, make the following stipulations: 

(1) Personal contact between the librarian and 
the tutor to discuss the books required. 

(2) No segregation of the books from the nor- 
mal stock or from the normal demands of the 
service, unless special funds exist to purchase 
duplicate copies. 

(3) No multiple copies of single titles should be 
supplied unless special funds are available for 
the purpose. 

(4) That the branch library be used as a meet- 
ing place wherever possible, or an arrangement 
agreed with the tutor which will effectively intro- 
duce the students to the facilities of the county 
library. This is particularly necessary in the case 
of the multifarious activities now taking place in 
the further education field. Groups studying 
needlework, basketwork, etc., should not be 
given great wedges of stock on long-term loan, 
but should be supplied with selected books for 
short periods. Special booklists should be issued 
and, if necessary, the stock in the relevant branch 
library strengthened to meet the anticipated 
demand. 

Circulating collections. | have now said a great 
deal about the functions of the request and refer- 
ence department and, by implication, a great deal 
about the work of the librarian in charge. I do 
not propose to make a catalogue of all the attri- 
butes which such a librarian should possess— 
this would be a sterile exercise. But I would em- 
phasize that this person must be able to see the 
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reader behind the request; or as an American 
puts it: 

‘Personnel must also be trained to request al/ 
books on the principle that a book request is 
actually an order. . . As such the requests should 
receive the same consideration in the central 
agency that a book dealer would give an order.”’ 

To do this it is essential that the request 
librarian should be in close contact with branches 
and their staffs. I have already stated that he must 
have some degree of mobility in order to build up 
and advise on branch reference collections. Visits 
are no less desirable to discuss reference and book 
requests. 

In the North Riding I am hoping soon to be in 
a position to re-organize our headquarters 
departments. The chief assistant will be given 
overall responsibility for the request and reference 
department, but she will by no means be fully 
engaged with the day-to-day work. Part of her 
duty will be visiting branches and training their 
staffs, and as such she will be a valuable bridge 
between the two sides of the service. 

She will also be responsible for ensuring the full 
utilization of the stock. In 1953 Mr. B. W. Wray 
said in a paper before the Llandudno Conference: 

“I have seen exhibitions of technical books of the most 
highly specialized nature sent on short-term loan to 
branch libraries, and produce an excellent response, not 
only by issuing the books which form part of the exhibi- 
tion, but also in raising new interest and indeed hope in 
the breast of readers, who have had no idea of the excel- 
lence of the prevision which the county library is pre- 
pared to make.” 

What is true for technical books is also true for 
all sections of the stock, and this principle of the 
circulating collection of spécial books is an ideal 
one for making books work, or for ensuring the 
full use of, say, books in a foreign language. 

Decentralization applied. Circulating collec- 
tions are one example of the way in which certain 
county libraries are attempting to get full use out 
of their stock, and it is all part of the pattern of 
the improvement which is taking place in our 
“effective local points of contact’. May I now 
return to the effect this improvement is going to 
have on the request service, and the re-evaluation 
of the function of our headquarters which this 
will force upon us? 

As the readers feel the impact of new branch 
library buildings and our gradually increasing 
book funds, the character of requests will change. 
Two things are likely to happen to them: 

(i) the demands for the more popular books 
will increasingly be satisfied at branch and region- 
al level, and therefore the type of request handled 
by headquarters will become more specialized; 
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and (ii) readers will be stimulated to use the 
library more to obtain their specialized material. 
We can therefore expect a rise in the number of 
more obstruse and difficult requests; a parallel in 
effect to what is happening to the N.C.L. 

Are county libraries in a position to meet these 
requests? Can they afford the highly technical 
stocks which will be needed, and will these 
specialized stocks be fully used if they are 
purchased ? In the very large counties the answer 
may well be “yes’’ and I predict a great increase 
in subject specialization, already started in a 
loose way with the establishment of technical 
librarians in a number of counties. Wherever 
possible decentralization must go hand in hand 
with subject specialization. For the smaller 
counties this may be the only way to obtain full 
use of large collections of advanced books and 
the only way to obtain the services of subject 
specialists. Thus, the county’s collection of agri- 
cultural and horticultural books may well be based 
on the agricultural institute; that on art in the 
art college; and so on, each with its own special- 
ist librarian to care for it. The stock will remain 
part of the county stock, to be moved in response 
to demand, and the whole will, of course, be co- 
ordinated by headquarters. There are adminis- 
trative disadvantages, but there are also positive 
gains: 

(1) The institutions concerned will get a much 
better library than they could have provided them- 
selves, plus the services of a specialist librarian. 

(2) The county library also gets the services of 
a specialist librarian, and the added resources of 
the institute’s bookfund. 

(3) The county library has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the books have been placed in a 
position where they are likely to get maximum 
use, instead of keeping them in comparative idle- 
ness at headquarters. 

(4) It means the move of highly qualified expert 
librarians out of headquarters into the field where, 
instead of handling a few readers and many bits 
of paper, they come in contact with many more 
readers and have fewer bits of paper to handle 

If counties can do this, and offer this kind of 
specialist service, then they will justify their 
existence as large units of service. The benefits it 
offers to a request service are obvious. 

The future headquarters. What, then, of the 
future headquarters? Parallel with the need for 
the decentralization of the special sections is the 
need to push regionalization to its logical con 
clusions and decentralize the circulating stock 
completely—including the school and children’s 
library service; the exhibition collection of which 
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could, with advantage, be placed in the training 
college. 

Reserve stocks when not called upon to support 
the subject collections are best dealt with on a 
regional rather than a county basis. I see no 
reason why county libraries should not give a 
lead in the establishment of inter-library storage 
centres. Some of the money which is now going 
into new headquarters buildings could with 
advantage be invested in storage centres, where 
books can be housed at a much lower unit cost 

The general reference service in the county is 
best based on the largest branch library’s refer- 
ence collection, suitably strengthened and with 
the necessary administrative accommodation 
added, again eliminating costly and unnecessary 
duplication. 

Some may find this picture of the future head- 
quarters rather forbidding. It need not be. Such a 
headquarters would be a taut administrative 
unit; a bibliographical clearing house, and a home 
for the special collections which could not 
logically be decentralized. It is not a headquarters 
that would suit conditions in all counties, but it 
would be the sensible and efficient solution in 
most. It could come into existence if we are 
sufficiently brave and radical in our thinking. 

Some counties are already taking the steps 
which logically lead to this solution. For others 
the time is just round the corner. In many less 
well developed counties, the time is still far dis- 
tant. This category, I am afraid, includes my own 
—and for this reason I suspect that if any of you 
come visiting the North Riding in, say, five years’ 
time you will find me engaged in building an 
extension to my headquarters. 





FIVE YEARS’ WORK IN LIBRARIANSHIP 

The contributors of the Five years’ work in librarianship 
1956-60 are in the process of completing their surveys. 
[They are anxious not to omit any important develop- 
ments which have not been documented. 

Any member having knowledge of significant advances 
in any field of librarianship upon which nothing has, to 
his knowledge, been published, is requested to write to 
the Editor of the Five years’ work in librarianship, Mr 
P. H. Sewell, North Western Polytechnic, Prince of Wales 
Road, London, N.W.5 


DIRECTORY OF BRITISH 
PHOTOCOPYING SERVICES 

The L.A. Sub-Committee on Photographic Reproduc- 
tion is hoping to issue this directory. It will be as detailed 
as possible and have a far wider coverage than the F.1.D 
directory (now being revised). 

Questionnaires have gone to many libraries which have 
a photocopying service. If any such have been overlooked 
a copy of the questionnaire would be sent if they will 
write to Mr. L. L. Ardern, Librarian, Manchester College 
of Science and Technology 





COUNTY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
SERVICES 


Record of a symposium on Technical Library Services held at Derby College 
of Art on Wednesday, ]]th November, 1959, and arranged by the North 


Midlands Group of the Reference, Special and Information Section 





Technical library installations have been estab- 
lished for many years within municipal library 
systems and many county librarians have looked 
upon them with some envy. The difficulty in the 
counties has not necessarily been one of financial 
ability but one of securing a natural outlet for 
such services. 

Up to three years ago, Hertfordshire County 
Library, in conjunction with the County Educa- 
tion Committee, had been recognized as the only 
county authority operating a technical library 
service based upon colleges, but since 1957, three 
Midland county libraries have each initiated 
schemes. Northamptonshire, Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire (in that order) found it neces- 
sary to consider the implications of Circulars 322 
and 323 from the Ministry of Education. The 
considerable interest in these three schemes posed 
the question—**What are the common denomina- 
tors (or highest common factors) applicable?” 
The North Midlands Group of the R.S. & I. 
Section convened this meeting to plot the pro- 
gress made towards establishing beach-heads for 
the invasion of the wide variety of colleges al- 
ready functioning in the three counties. This 


simile is not over elaborated. Prejudice and lack 
of vision upon the part of many college principals 
proved to be one of the major obstacles in the 
formative months. 

A general brief to all three appears to have 
been: 

(a) To produce and/or supervise libraries in all 
colleges administered by the County Education 
Committee, ensuring that collections for “liberal 
studies’’ are emphasized; 

(b) Surveillance of general technical stock in 
the county library generally; 

(c) To consider extension possibilities for a 
service to industry, bearing in mind the present 
tendency for firms to remove to rural areas. 

The meeting was held under the chairmanship 
of Mr. F. Edwards, H.M.I., who, in summing up 
the discussion, stressed two major points: 

(i) the need to consider the functional lay-out 
of college libraries for the many purposes 
it will serve; and 

(ii) the need for publicity 
library 


for the college 


H. E. ROWLINSON 


(Chairman, N. Midlands Group, R.S.&I. Section) 


1. Derbyshire Technical Library Service 


De-F: 


formerly 


Mortlock, F.L.A. 


Technical Librarian, 


The fact that this is a symposium, covering 
three county technical services, is some indication 
of the variety of method and intention that may 
be expected in this field of library work. I hope to 
be able to give you, briefly, an idea of the way in 
which Derbyshire has approached the problem. 

I should, at the outset, point out that the 
technical service to the public has not been 
changed. Previously, such a service was being 
given and the county's stock included a good deal 
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brary 


of specialized material. It was not, however, con- 
sidered as an entity, neither was it anyone’s par- 
ticular responsibility. There had been some co- 
operation with the colleges in the county previ- 
ously, but on a limited scale. 

It was felt that three things were necessary. 
More regard should be paid to the exploitation of 
the books already in stock, more detailed atten- 
tion to the acquisition of new stock was desirable, 
and special efforts would have to be made to 
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implement the Ministry’s recommendations con- 
cerning the quality and use of libraries in technical 
colleges. 

The approach to the problem has been empiric 
and there is in existence no detailed paper plan, 
neither has any approach been made to local 
industry as a whole to institute any form of 
commercial co-operation. It was felt that suffi- 
cient problems presented themselves at the outset 
plainly enough, without magnifying the task 
further. 

The technical library service has not been 
divorced from the rest of the library administra- 
tion, partly perhaps because there was no ready- 
made technical collection in existence, either in a 
service point or in a college which might have 
served as a centre from which to operate. Inte- 
gration with the rest of the headquarters adminis- 
tration has many advantages, including the 
convenience of being able to use the main cata- 
logues and the bibliographies, and of personal 
daily contact with other departmental heads. 

For the sake of simplicity my sphere of respon- 
sibility is limited to the 500 and 600 classes of 
Dewey. In practice there is a good deal of give 
and take between myself and Book Order 


Department, occasioned by the vagaries of the 


classification. 

Following the original conception, the work 
has divided itself into three main categories: 
(a) the existing stock, (b) the acquisition of new 
stock, (c) work with technical colleges and 
similar institutions—and I propose to say a little 
about each. 

In order to try and put the existing technical 
stock to better use, and to form a basis on which 


to build, a headquarters technical collection of 


10,000-15,000 books was formed by drawing 
together from a number of sources the more 
specialized stock—both old and new. This 
collection is in the process of being systematically 
revised and overhauled—a task that will take 
some time, judging by the rate of progress so far. 
I am trying to combine the work of checking 
what we have with the work of finding out what 
we should have, and although it slows down the 
process a little, the early part of the sequence 
begins to show a little coherence. This collection 
is not on open shelves (the headquarters has no 
public department) but it is available to regional 
librarians, college librarians and staff, and to 
students. Its ultimate purpose will be to act asa 
reservoir for the technical literature which is 
beyond the normal level of students’ require- 
ments, and to act as a repository for the older but 
still valuable stock. The collection differs from 
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the old reserve stock (what one might term normal 
stack material) in that new books of comparable 
standard are allocated direct to it, so that in time 
it should present a useful and up-to-date cross- 
section of the literature. 

From this collection, display units of up to 40 
books, together with ancillary material, are being 
sent out to branch libraries. Their purpose is to 
give the reading public at large some better 
indication of the breadth and depth of the 
county’s holdings in technology and science. In 
fact, they result (on first showing at least) in 
greater use of the stock. 

My sphere of responsibility does not extend to 
the regional bookstocks; they are the regional 
librarian’s responsibility. | cannot, of course, 
ignore them, but by virtue of my closer contact 
with the subject field I can make myself useful. | 
aim to act as adviser where necessary in adjusting 
the level of technical stock to local requirements, 
and at the same time I try to ens tre that standard 
works—McKay’s Building construction, Borro- 
daile’s Zoology, Finar’s Organic chemistry, etc., 
are adequately represented in the county. In co- 
operation with regional librarians I am doing 
some checking and revising of branch library 
stocks, and from this some sort of basic technica! 
stock list may emerge 

The acquisition of new stock in these subjects 
was a simple legacy from book order department 
I am now responsible for the ordering in the 
500’s and 600’s. It has meant that more attention 
can be paid to detail, and ordering can be equated 
with the aims we have in mind. Orders are mainly 
concentrated on one bookseller within easy reach 
so that I can select a proportion of our needs 
from the shelves, although my tendency is to rely 
more on what my own shelves, the catalogue, 
reliable reviews and known specialists tell me. 

We have had the chance recently to pay more 
attention to detail in ordering technical stock for 
a new branch library, by analysing stock and 
issues at comparable service points, assessing 
potential demand, etc., and it remains to be seen 
how successful this can be. 

Details of selected new books are being used to 
form a new technical books list. Each entry 
carries an annotation, which I try to make as 
informative as space will allow. Whether I shall 
be prosecuted for copyright infringement by 
reviewers, abstracters, blurbers and authors is 
another thing we don’t know. This last is being 
distributed to selected interested readers and is 
being sent to the technical colleges, to sixth forms 
and to staff rooms in grammar and secondary 
modern schools. Industry in the area will also 
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receive copies On a person to person basis. The 
emphasis here is on known demand, with 
potential demand as the second stage. 

My third category was that of work with tech- 
nical colleges. The position in Derbyshire is a 
little confused in that all the colleges are in 
differing stages of development and vary a good 
deal in size and requirements. The policy, 
broadly speaking, is one of consultation and 
guidance rather than control. The college library 
is regarded as its own business, and its policy, 
organization and control as matters to be dealt 
with by the principal, the librarian and the staff. 
The county library may be, and is, called upon to 
advise and help, but it does not interfere with the 
library’s activities more than is necessary. 

At Heanor we have the unique example of a 
regional library and a college library in the same 
building (designed for the dual role) under the 
control of the regional librarian. There, the stock 
for the college library was selected from scratch, 
in consultation with the teaching staff, and the 
extensive collection of material on coal mining 
which the county had built up over the years is 
housed with it. Still in its first term of operation, 
we do not yet know whether the initial stock 
selection was adequate or whether the ratio of 
lending to reference stock is the right one (a vital 
factor in this case, where the whole student 
population is part-time). At Chesterfield Techni- 
cal College the librarian has been appointed to 
the college staff, and the work of re-organizing 
scattered departmental collections and planning 
the new library stock is solely in his hands. The 
library is being run under some difficulties 
because the staff and students started to use it 
almost immediately, and the work of classifying, 
cataloguing and ordering is having to be dove- 
tailed in with day-to-day running. The same 
principle of college responsibility applies at 
Matlock Teachers’ Training College, and will 
apply at Ilkeston Technical College. At Clowne 
Technical College, which is a good deal smaller, 
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the day-to-day administration is in the hands of 
one of the teaching staff, and the position is more 
akin to that in a large school, although its stock 
bears the same relation to the county stock as 
that of the other colleges. 

At the Derbyshire Farm Institute a slightly 
different approach has been used. At the request 
of the Institute we agreed to re-organize their 
existing library, and at the same time we decided 
that it was an ideal opportunity to form a 
specialist collection in agriculture, to be housed 
at the Institute. In the belief that the best place 
for such a collection is where there already exists 
a focal point for students, teachers and interested 
users, we have transferred the majority of our 
specialized books on agriculture to the Institute 
to be merged with their own library. With the 
exception of this special collection, the college 
libraries are not represented in the main county 
catalogue, and they are not subject to the 
demands of the interlending service except in 
isolated instances. Although there will be a good 
deal of co-operation between the various units over 
such things as periodical holdings, the fact that 
college libraries are largely for reference and de- 
partmental use places them in a special category. 

Book ordering is done through the county 
library, and while it involves our administration 
in a good deal of extra work, it is valuable from 
the college point of view and enables me to 
correlate my own ordering to some extent. 

In the case of each college, help and advice are 
being given according to the needs of the 
moment. The county technical stock should, in 
time, form a background against which the 
college libraries will operate and on which they 
can call. The degree of integration and co-opera- 
tion achieved will depend on the needs of the two 
parts of the service as they become apparent. If, 
as I believe, the American phrase is ‘playing it by 
ear’, one might say that we, too, are ‘playing it by 
ear’. The chords may be a little thin, but I cannot 
help feeling that the melody is right. 


HI. Nottinghamshire Technical Library Service 
L. G. Durbidge, F.L.A. 


Organizer, Technical Library Services 


The main impetus for the inauguration of the 
Nottinghamshire Technical Library service may 
be said to date from Circular 322—although in 
fact this was largely a spark to ignite an already 
responsive atmosphere. As a result of Circular 
322 and the growing awareness of inadequate 


library services in the technical colleges, the 
county librarian was asked to survey library pro- 
vision in all the county’s further education 
institutes. His report was made in May 1958 and 
resulted in a programme of library development 
for the colleges having to be drawn up. This 
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programme, our “blueprint”, was ready by 
November 1958 and received full education 
committee approval in January, 1959, the 
service itself commencing in April. Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the total cost of the 
service is to be met from further education 
funds, and about one-quarter from county 
library funds. 

The purpose of our scheme is to achieve co- 
operatively for the technical college libraries and 
the county library what would be inefficient and 
uneconomic to do separately ; that is, the creation 
of good working collections in the technical 
colleges supplemented by the necessary specialist 
scientific and technical stock in the county 
library, all the material being integrated as one 
stock with the economy of centralized ordering, 
accessioning and interlending. That the problem 
was to be solved on a co-operative basis and not 
individually in each college may be taken as a 
tribute to the already established reputation of 
the county library service, and more especially 
the success of the school and youth service. 

A feature to be faced in commencing our ser- 
vice was that the regional further education 
institution was in an independent education 
authority area. Apart from a degree course in 
mining, we have therefore no college providing 
advanced studies, and, apart from the fairly large 
area college of further education at Mansfield, 
our institutes are three medium-sized local 
technical colleges and colleges of further educa- 
tion and five smaller miscellaneous institutes 
that together bear out the general feature of 
further education in this country; diversity of 
institutions in size and quality of work done. 
Among our miscellanous institutes are mining 
training centres, a school of art, a county folk 
college (one of the largest further education 
institutes in the country), and a farm institute. 
Another medium-sized local college of further 
education is in process of being built and is 
to come into service in September, 1960. 

Any disadvantage we may suffer through the 
lack of a centre for advanced study we hope can 
be offset by co-operation, especially as the public 
and educational libraries in the region are to form 
the main bibliographic reserve for the proposed 
Nottingham and Nottinghamshire Technical 
Advisory Service scheme, which the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research is assisting. 

Our administrative organization in the initial 
stages consists of an organizer for the whole ser- 
vice among whose responsibilities are liaison 
with the principals of the colleges, co-ordination 
with the county library service, and as the college 
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librari¢s become more developed, technical 
literature selection for the whole technical library 
service. There is a District Technical Librarian 
based on the College of Further Education* at 
Mansfield, whose duties are divided between that 
college, the School of Art, and County Folk 
College in that town. There is also a technical and 
clerical assistant, peripatetic as needs dictate. On 
the whole, viewing ourselves as satellites of the 
county library service, we have orbits of consider- 
able activity in which to gyrate. At the colleges 
themselves the larger institutions have, or will 
have, library clerks to cope with day-to-day 
routine—counter duties, shelving, and the like. 
The library clerks are college staff but are super- 
vised and trained by the county library, and at two 
of the colleges they work in conjunction with 
lecturers with teacher-librarian certificates. 
There is one book fund for the whole service. 
From this the colleges order what they need 
according to lecturers’ requirements. We our- 
selves also select books we feel will be useful, and 
these are taken to the colleges and offered for 
their libraries. in addition we draw on the general 
county library stock, especially for out-of-print 
books that may be required, and the same source 
can be used for project collections when lecturers 
need an aspect of their courses to be supported by 
background material in the college library. The 
current year’s book fund is £7,000 (£9,500 for 
1961/2), together with some £3,000 usually spent 
on technical literature by the county library. 
Although six months’ operation is not long 
enough to give experience on which to generalize, 
there are a few tentative generalizations which 
can be made. The wide scope and quantity of 
existing county library stock is proving a major 
support to the technical college libraries. I think 
that this lack of wide resources on tap, as it were, 
is found a disadvantage by college librarians 
not backed directly by a public library service. 
Similarly in book selection, college librarians 
lacking this support have worrying problems 
confronted by limited book funds and expensive 
“*borderline’’ books. In our service this is no 
problem. Such books can be bought as part of 
the county library general stock and borrowed- 
or lent semi-permanently—as the need arises. 
On the other hand, there is not a one-way 
traffic of help to the technical colleges only. We 
have in turn considerably increased the range of 
periodicals available to the county library service 
through those taken as essential college library 
requirements. There is, too, the contact with 
lecturers who themselves have wide knowledge of 
* Now the West Nottinghamshire Technical College 
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their subjects, and we have experience already of 
referring the awkward query to them. 

Again, we in Nottinghamshire are soon going 
to have young people in contact with books and 
libraries all the way from primary school to 
technical college—perhaps this will become a 
means of eliminating the gap in using public 
libraries that occurs in adolescents. The obvious 
step at the end of formal education, which in the 
technical college stage is already becoming 
informal, is for them to pass on to the infor- 
mality of the public library if they are not already 
supplementing their reading resources by this 
means. Contact with them via the technical 
colleges will assist in achieving this. 
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We all hear of the importance these days of 
liberal studies. Librarians know this has been a 
function of the public library since its earliest 
days. Public libraries have always provided a 
liberal education to those seeking it, and I think 
our inheritance in this respect will be useful in 
developing the technical college libraries in line 
with Circular 323’s recommendation of the 
college library being the focal point for liberal 
studies. 

It has been pointed out already how this exten- 
sion of our service is a re-association with what 
are the present-day mechanics’ institutes, in 
whose ancestors, of course, public libraries were 
born. 


II. Northamptonshire Technical Library Service 


Raymond Wright, A.L.A. 


formerly Technical Librarian, Northamptonshire County Library 


The two papers which we have just heard have 
dealt with services provided by relatively wealthy 
and highly populated counties. If you compare 
the rateable values, the products of a Id. rate, and 
the populations of the three counties, you will see 
that except in area, and policy, Northampton- 
shire is a smaller county. I believe it is the first of 
the smaller counties to provide a public technical 
library service integrated with its library service 
to its further education establishments. Our 
experience may be of interest to other counties of 
similar size. 

There is time this afternoon only to indicate 
briefly the organization, purpose and future of 
the service, and I hope you will fill any gaps I may 
leave, during discussion later. 

The boot and shoe industry is commonly 
thought of as Northamptonshire’s only industry. 
This is no longer true. At Corby, for example, we 
have the largest steel tube works of its kind in 
Europe, while in other parts of the county there 
are foundries and ironworks based upon the 
Northamptonshire iron ore fields. In addition to 
a large clothing industry, other industries well 
represented are the manufacture of machine 
tools, roller bearings, the manufacture of plas- 
tics, electronic engineering and, last but not least, 
agriculture. 

In 1956, the Northamptonshire County Coun- 
cil decided to provide a technical library service 
specifically designed for the use of its further 
education establishments and for industry 
throughout the administrative county. Provision 
for the commencement of the service was made 


in the Further Education estimates for 1957-58. 
The County Council’s technical colleges are at 
Corby, Kettering, and at Wellingborough. In 
addition there is an Institute of Agriculture at 
Moulton, and boot and shoe schools at Rushden 
and Kettering. The Further Education Com- 
mittee decided that the headquarters of the 
service would be at Corby Technical College, 
which is the largest of the three colleges and 
undertakes most of the advanced work. The 
technical librarian was to be responsible gener- 
ally to the county librarian, and the Further 
Education Committee would receive reports 
annually, or more frequently if required. 

I was appointed to be technical librarian in 
June 1957 with the above,terms of reference. 
There was not a library at Corby, and there were 
only rudimentary collections at the other colleges, 
so that I had the privilege of starting from 
nothing. The first task in developing any service 
is to assess the type and level of provision re- 
quired, to estimate probable costs and to decide 
on an outline plan of development over the first 
two years. Even though no one county’s prob- 
lems are quite the same as another's, there are 
some general considerations which are common 
to all in this field. 

The problem of providing a technical library 
service based on technical colleges may be 
divided into two parts. First, service must be 
given to the staff and students of the colleges, and 
second, to the general public and industry. It is a 
good thing to remember that these divisions are 
merely a convenient way of talking about people 
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or individuals, who cannot always be divided 
neatly into classified groups. For example, a 
number of our members fit into all of the above 
categories. And when one is talking to Mr. “A’’, 
production manager of “Blanks & Co.’’, or to 
Mr. “B’’, chief chemist at “Dash & Co.”’, they 
hardly seem part of that remote and anonymous 
community called “industry”’. 

Consider first the requirements of the service 
to the public and to people in industry. The 
county technical library must provide the same 
facilities as a good city library. These are: an 
up-to-date and comprehensive selection of books 
and periodicals; an enquiry service able to pro- 
vide anything from an address, or a physical 
constant, to a thorough literature search on a 
given topic; booklists, and if possible, some sort 
of key to periodical literature. Co-operation and 
co-ordination should be fostered between the 
technical library and other special libraries in the 
area. For a city these are not unduly high stan- 
dards and, in fact, they are being met and im- 
proved upon not only in large cities, but in 
several smaller towns such as Coventry, Hull, 
and Luton. 


The county technical library, however, has 


additional problems, the most difficult being dis- 
tance. Even though a reader may live or work as 


much as twenty miles away from the library, he 
should still be given an effective service. This 
means that there must be more duplication of 
standard works and a readiness to lend expensive 
works which, in a city, might be regarded legiti- 
mately as reference works. Publicity of all kinds 
must be more persistent than would be strictly 
necessary in a city. Visits to firms are desirable in 
any system. They are essential in a county, where 
both actual and imagined remoteness between 
the man in industry and the man in the library is 
accentuated by greater physical distances. 

The service within the colleges is equally im- 
portant. It is essential to remember that today’s 
students will be our potential users from indus- 
try during the next forty years. All the recent 
enquiries into how people in industry get their 
information, and how much of it they get from 
literature, show that an unsatisfactory position 
exists in regard to the use of technical literature 
in general, and libraries in particular. 

The creation of a technical library containing 
all relevant books, pamphlets, journals and 
reports, adequately indexed, classified and 
guided, must be regarded merely as a first step 
towards improving this situation. In the colleges 
the real job of the library is to give future techno- 
logists confidence in, and respect for, the ability 
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of a good technical library to be of practical help 
to them in their daily work. They should acquire 
what I can only describe as a comfortable 
familiarity with the use of books and libraries. 
Ideally, the student should use books as readily 
and as confidently as the microscope, the micro- 
meter, the slide rule or the oscilloscope. At the 
same time he should realize that information 
obtained from books should receive the same 
critical checks and evaluation that he gives to the 
results obtained with his instruments and tools. 

This improvement will not be achieved by lec- 
tures on the theory of classification, or justifica- 
tions of obscurantist cataloguing methods; these 
are indulgences for our own ears alone. Students 
should be taught the extent and ramifications of 
the literature of their own subject. Where suitable, 
they should be given practice in using the keys to 
this literature through abstracts, indexes and 
bibliographies. This practice must have some 
practical bearing on their current work, where 
perhaps their curiesity is most easily aroused 
Success will only come where the librarian and 
teacher co-operate closely, after careful thought 
and preparation. Students do not turn instinc- 
tively and willingly to the library unless the 
general atmosphere is good. A student may 
identify a useful book or article through the 
methods he has been taught, only to have his 
interest and confidence deadened by long delays 
or by the passing of a deadline beyond which the 
information is no longer useful. To the reader 
there are never reasons for long delays, only 
excuses. A county technical library service, based 
in technical colleges and also giving an external 
service, is ideally suited to meet the above require- 
ments. Each function supports the other in 
matters of book selection, finance and use. It 
enables an effective job to be done economically. 

In Northamptonshire many of the require- 
ments I have outlined are still goals for us to aim 
at, but considerable progress has been made in the 
past two and a half years. The present organiza- 
tion is briefly as follows. At the County Technical 
Library at Corby there is a staff of two pro- 
fessional librarians and a clerical assistant. The 
bookstock has now reached 6,000, including 
pamphlets and reports. These are fully cata- 
logued, and are classified by 16th edition Dewey 
with the exception of certain classes, such as 
metallurgy, for which we use U.D.C. All 
additions of books at Corby are notified to the 
county library headquarters for inclusion in 
their catalogue and. for notification to the 
Regional Library Bureau. Approximately 250 
journals are currently received at the County 
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Technical Library. The contents of nearly all 
these are listed, under broad subject headings, in 
a weekly bulletin which has a circulation through- 
out the county. By filling in a simple tear-out 
form, readers can request that journals containing 
articles of interest be loaned to them. 

We subscribe to all the main relevant abstract- 
ing and indexing services. In some cases we are 
making efforts to acquire back numbers of these 
by gift, e.g., Chemical abstracts. In other cases 
we have purchased sets, e.g., Engineering index, 
from 1946 to date. A complete set of British 
standards is kept for reference and limited 
lending. 

A new building is now being erected next to the 
College at Corby which will house both the 
Corby Branch of the County Library and the 
County Technical Library. The County Technical 
Library will be completely self-contained and 
have a separate entrance giving easy access to and 
from the College. It will house about 10,000 
books on wall shelving, with no island presses. 
There will be seats for fifty students at tables 
6 ft. by 4 ft., giving each student 3 ft. by 2 ft. of 
working space. To meet future expansion of 
stock, space has been provided for storage of a 
further 20,000 to 30,000 volumes. It is hoped to 
open the new library before September 1960. 
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At Kettering and Wellingborough Technical 
Colleges tutor-librarians, seconded from existing 
teaching staff, are now responsible for the 
libraries, subject to regular visits by the County 
Technical Librarian. The library at the Institute 
of Agriculture is at present being re-organized 
along normal lines and will ultimately be put in 
the charge of a teacher-librarian or part-time 
professional librarian. 

After two and a half years we are beginning to 
lift our eyes from the immediate task of creating 
the libraries required. Use of the service by indus- 
try and the public is increasing at a very en- 
couraging rate. We have now to increase our 
efforts so that every student will become library, 
and book, conscious. It is said that education is 
an experimental science; in Northamptonshire 
we are still experimenting. 





PROPOSED LIBRARY HISTORY GROUP 


Following the earlier meeting in Manchester and the 
N.W. Polytechnic Lecture at Chaucer House on March 
22nd, a meeting in London of members interested in 
forming a Library History Group is being arranged 
Members interested are invited to attend the meeting on 
Wednesday, May 3rd, 1961, at 2.30 p.m. at the National 
Library for the Blind, 35 Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. Members proposing to attend are asked to notify 
Mr. W. A. Munford at the N.L.B. by May /st. 
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I. The Headquarters’ Viewpoint 


Geoffrey Smith, F.L.A. 


Deputy County Librarian of Hampshire 


HATEVER their administrative failings, 
libraries exist to provide service to readers 
and must be judged by their success in doing so, 
but the reader's opinion of their achievements is 
often biased by an apparent lack of co-ordination 
between the library where he selects his books and 
the administrative centre from which the service 
is organized. Few library services can claim to be 
organized solely in the interests of service to the 
reader and often a part of the organization is 
made to carry blame for a failing of the whole ser- 
vice. At branch libraries the excuse for a lack of 
new books is all too often “‘Headquarters has not 
sent any this week”’; at headquarters “The book 
you want is at a branch library and we can’t get it 
back’’; or the Saturday afternoon excuse when a 
reader asks a tricky information query: ““We are 
sorry; we could try on Monday, headquarters 
isn’t open on Saturdays.” It may be comforting to 
blame someone else when a reader goes away un- 
satisfied but what is at fault is not headquarters, 
nor the branch, but the service as a whole. 
Branches and headquarters are parts of one ser- 
vice and their staffs should have a loyalty to that 
service before loyalty to the particular part in 
which they work 
The function of headquarters has varying in- 
terpretations—*“Big Brother’? in the kind of 
library where the branch manual tells how to 
hold the date stamp and where to put the labels 
on the parcels, and the chief and headquarters 
staff ensure that no local deviations can occur 
and where headquarters is always right! Or the 
kind of system where no one from headquarters 
is seen in the branches, where the branch librari- 
ans are left to do as they like and never visit 
headquarters, where borrowing a book from 
another part of the county library service is 
regarded as equivalent to the use of the regional 
library bureau—where headquarters is always in 
the wrong, always to blame, and thought of by 
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the branches as a second-rate and unhelpful place 
Headquarters can be the natural centre of the 
library service to which librarians look for 
leadership, help, encouragement, information, 
advice and, most important, service in meeting 
readers’ requests. Making it so is not easy; it 
demands an unselfish purpose in organization but 
it is possible in every kind of county, whether the 
branches are large libraries with many profes- 
sional staff, or tiny one-room libraries in villages, 
open only a few days each week with part-time 
staff who need constant and expert professional 
supervision if they are to give a satisfactory ser- 
vice to their readers. 

Many problems arise from the relationship 
between the headquarters staff and the profes- 
sional staff in contact with the public, problems 
that our city colleagues have had to face over the 
years, and which will concern all counties as their 
services develop. A professional library staff con- 
sists of a number of individuals, each with pro- 
fessional opinions, ideals, and purposes of their 
own, and a library service is most successfully 
administered when they are treated as members 
of a team, rather than as staff to be directed, 
supervised or controlled. If this principle is 
applied to the professional staff in a county 
library, the majority of whom will be working 
outside headquarters, regional librarians, and in 
their turn branch librarians and librarians of 
mobile libraries, will have responsibility and 
authority to act on their,own initiative in provid- 
ing service to readers. The function of head- 
quarters should be to help them in doing so. 

Administratively, this is not just another 
variety of decentralization—independence for the 
people who serve the readers does not mean the 
kind of independence that the small library clings 
to and whose librarians pay for it, at the expense 
of librarianship, with a mass of paper work, form 
filling, PAYE, accounts, estimates, and so on. It 
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should mean independence so organized that the 
administrative load on librarians is reduced to a 
minimum, so that they can spend the maximum 
amount of their time in work directly concerned 
with service to readers. 

In such a library system, headquarters has an 
important and positive role that needs clear 
definition and explanation throughout the ser- 
vice. The county librarian is responsible for the 
service as a whole; he or she has to answer the 
committee’s questions, accept the criticisms, de- 
cide priorities and see that an efficient service is 
given throughout the county, however good or 
bad the staff in the branch libraries may be. 
Without an efficient, well staffed and well stocked 
headquarters, this is impossible. 

Co-ordination of book selection is an essential 
headquarters function. Librarians in charge of 
mobile libraries and branch libraries, and in close 
touch with the needs of the communities they 
serve, should select the books they want, rather 
than accept what headquarters thinks their 
readers want. Headquarters should co-ordinate 
the selection, encourage librarians to provide a 
wide range of books without being concerned 
with the clamour for best-sellers, and help them 
revise their stocks and make them more effec- 
tively useful to the communities they serve. The 
principle should be accepted that the best way to 
spend book funds to advantage is to see that the 
professional staff who know the needs of their 
libraries, their readers and the communities, are 
able to select the books they need with the help 
and expert advice of headquarters. 

Some aspects of the work of the library service 
prove to be most effective, efficient and economi- 
cal when organized centrally, and in these aspects 
headquarters should provide service. Inter- 
lending services, accounting, booklists, cata- 
loguing and classification (not that this need 
prevent books being sent direct from bookseller 
to branch library), reserve stocks, transport, 
technical and information services, staff training, 
stationery and equipment supply, are examples, 
but headquarters must never forget that they are 
services provided for the benefit of readers and 
not ends in themselves. 

In other aspects of the service, headquarters 
must ensure that the routines which affect the 
service given directly to the public or other 
libraries, inside and outside the system, are uni- 
form and that high standards are maintained. 
Readers are entitled to expect consistent practice 
and standards in all a county library’s branches, 
and headquarters should see that the best prac- 
tice is carried out consistently. Forms should be 
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used in the same way and mean the same through- 
out the service if systems are to run smoothly— 
little variations in local practice in relation to 
interlending services make headquarters staff 
training more complex and waste valuable time. 
Headquarters must make the standard practices 
widely known but otherwise the people who give 
the service should be allowed to organize, 
without petty interference. 

This should never mean that headquarters 
appears remote, or disinterested in the problems 
of branch librarians; a positive attitude and 
willingness to advise and help is needed. No one 
is lucky enough to have all the good ideas and it 
is up to headquarters to see that ideas are heard 
of, passed on, and not allowed to get lost in 
administrative procedures or conservative think- 
ing. Headquarters must persuade librarians who 
are not doing all they can to give a good service to 
readers to do better, because no one bright and 
efficient branch can make up for another that is 
inefficient or poorly stocked or passive in its 
approach to readers. 

Headquarters should be the outspoken repre- 
sentative of the critical eye of the readers who 
come into the library. The late Mr. B. Oliph 
Smith used to tell his staff to go back to their 
branches and look at them with the eyes of some- 
one going into them for the first time. This can be 
a useful exercise, for few librarians seem to take a 
real interest in the appearance of their libraries. 
Good bookstocks with wretched lettering and dis- 
play, scrappy notices in poor type faces on 
indifferent card, are all too common, and some- 
one must be candid enough to say how bad they 
are—and offer constructive help in improving 
them. 

Of all county library problems, that of com- 
munication is the most difficult to solve, but 
means must be found to keep all the staff every- 
where fully informed of what the service is trying 
to do, to make sure that the right people know 
what to do at the right time and that the needs of 
the service points are clearly and fully made 
known to headquarters. 

The request and information services suffer 
very greatly from the difficulties caused by poor | 
communication. It requires a great deal of 
imagination from the assistant who takes the 
request at the counter to realize how much infor- 
mation is needed on paper to ensure that head- 
quarters staff can select the right book or provide 
the right information for the reader. The hazards 
of transcription, transliteration, and matching up 
with entries in bibliographies and catalogues that 
face even a simple request are such that it is often 
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more luck than good librarianship that sees that 
the reader receives the book he requires without 
delay. Putting the reader into direct telephone 
contact with the librarian handling his request at 
headquarters, so that discussion can elucidate 
what is needed, is not a substitute for a librarian 
helping the reader to use a wide range of books 
and bibliographies in the search for the material 
he needs. Headquarters staff and stock and biblio- 
graphies must be taken to the reader so that his 
query can be understood and met. 

The long distances separating many of our 
libraries and the isolation of staff in them add to 
the difficulties and make for lack of personal con- 
tact between staff, too few and too infrequent 
exchanges of staff and consequent inability to 
appreciate other people’s problems. Headquar- 
ters must, by staff training courses, exchanges, 
meetings, newsletters, and week-end conferences 
try to see that all the staff know why things are 
done or not done, “who is who”’ in headquarters 


II. The Branch Viewpoint 
B. M. Charlton, F.L.A. 


Area Librarian, Lancashire County Library 


SHALL present a relatively more partial pic- 


ture of branch activity than Mr. Smith’s 
description of headquarters. In the first place the 
work of headquarters is much more orientated to 
satisfy the needs of branches than is that of the 
branch towards headquarters. In the second 
place Mr. Smith has adequately dealt with 
several points having equal relevance to head- 
quarters and branches, and I shall not repeat 
them merely for the sake of the completeness of 
the branch viewpoint. I am also fully aware that 
my suggestions will have more bearing on the 
work of some counties than of others, and this is 
mainly related to the number and proportion of 
qualified staff outside headquarters; nevertheless 
I believe they have some relevance for all 
systems. 

I may disappoint many branch librarians by 
Saying very little about book selection. There are 
several methods which can work satisfactorily in 
differing circumstances. I certainly believe that 
branch librarians must have considerable say in 
the selection of books for their stocks, but I do 
not wish to consider here the exact degree or 
method of participation. It seems to me to be only 
one of the problems of headquarters-branch 
relations, and I am by no means convinced that 
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and branches, and make sure that everyone has a 
sense of being a member of a county-wide team. 

I believe headquarters/branch relations to be a 
crucial factor in the success or failure of county 
libraries. Headquarters expects branches to make 
the best use of their stock, staff and facilities; to 
keep headquarters informed and play an active 
part in developing the service; to be accurate, 
always on the look-out for ways of improving the 
service to readers, for opportunities to publicize 
the service, for chances of better premises, for 
criticism; but most of all headquarters expects the 
branches to provide a good, efficient, and pro- 
fessional library service. Branches should expect 
of headquarters service, help, encouragement, 
information, clearly expressed policy, and 
authority to match their responsibilities. Success 
is only achieved when the chief and the whole 
staff are all aware of the importance of good 
relations throughout the service and when every- 
thing possible is done to make them better. 


it is the most iniportant at the present time. | 
could wish that we were more concerned with 
methods of putting to work whatever bookstocks 
we do have. 

By way of preamble could I urge assistants in 
particular not to despise questions of legibility, 
accuracy, promptness, correct and courteous 
addressing of letters, and the submission of 
adequate particulars when requesting books? 
They are the most obvious ways in which we can 
minimize the difficulties created by working 
geographically apart, and whilst they are not the 
highest peak of library achievement, it is vital that 
they should be an automatic part of our method 
of doing things. 

I wish primarily to consider important distinc- 
tions between the functions and responsibilities 
of branches and headquarters, for a different 
stage has now been reached in county library 
organization and administration. From _ the 
original staffing policy, by which almost all pro- 
fessional staff worked at headquarters, county 
libraries progressed first to the employment of 
small numbers of qualified staff at branches, and 
now we have reached a quite different situation 
where vastly increased numbers of qualified staff 
work at the service points. It is undoubtedly a 
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change of the greatest possible significance for 
branch librarianship which is likely to be still 
further emphasized by any implementation of the 
Roberts Committee recommendations. It seems 
to me to be vital, for the future success of county 
librarianship and for the fruition of many of the 
committee’s recommendations, that the implica- 
tions of this change should be fully realized by 
staffs of branches. 

It is no longer possible for a central agency to 
have the detailed and intimate knowledge which 
is necessary if we are to provide the standard of 
service at which we now aim. It has been argued 
by the Smaller Libraries Group that a locally 
administered service is more intimately, more 
personally related to the area served. Branch 
librarianship properly understood and carried 
out negates this supposed county failing com- 
pletely. 

It is now a fundamental responsibility of 
regional, area and branch librarians and their 
staffs to obtain and maintain a deep and clear 
understanding of the character and needs of the 
area they serve, and from that knowledge, con- 
sidered in relation to the existing provision, to 
make suggestions for the maintenance, develop- 
ment and improvement of the county library in 
their service area and, if approved, to carry them 
out—to do something about it; to see that the 
service is closely related to the particularly local 
needs. 

A vision is often conjured up in branch libraries 
of a county headquarters obdurately turning their 
faces from change and new ideas. There will 
always be differing professional opinion, and 
with committee and council layman control, it 
will sometimes be impossible to proceed with a 
Suggestion which seems to branch librarians to be 
a self-evident necessity. But I am convinced that 
all such recommendations for development are 
received sympathetically, and where possible are 
acted upon, particularly if the proposal is in- 
telligently phrased and framed and if the branch 
librarian will on occasion use a little mild per- 
sistence. This submission of ideas is done, of 
course, but not, in my view, nearly enough. I 
suggest that, from the branch point of view, we 
should feel that headquarters’ field is largely one 
of co-ordination. In fact it is more: but we 
in branches can most usefully refuse to take that 
other view which sees headquarters as taking all 
the power away and therefore settling the respon- 
sibility, with the power, at headquarters. Sug- 
gestions must sometimes be turned down, but 
there are always other things to be considered and 
done, either within the existing branch frame- 
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work or after submission to headquarters for 
approval. It is certainly true, without being over- 
earnest, that if we in the area do not continue to 
search for those things which do need doing and 
inform headquarters of what needs doing, we fail 
grossly to live up to our professional responsi- 
bility, and area services will be irretrievably the 
worse. 

These things, certainly, must be worth bother- 
ing about, And could I plead here that branch 
staffs should be simple-minded—by which I mean 
that simplicity which keeps clearly in mind the 
fundamentals of branch work, of which perhaps 
the greatest is the need to put ourselves in the 
place of the borrower and from that angle to see 
what needs to be done. These people are our 
concern primarily, not headquarters’. 

To take a routine example of what is our res- 
ponsibility—exchange between service points and 
between area and headquarters. An official of the 
Smaller Libraries Group, in an article connected 
with evidence to the Roberts Committee, stated 
that it was one of the main arguments for larger 
authorities (and especially county libraries) that 
books could be exchanged from one service point 
to another, to give fresh stocks; but, he con- 
tinued, “this does not seem to be the general 
practice’. Whilst I do not myself accept the rele- 
vance of this criticism to the planning of a 
national public library service capable of a high 
standard of provision, it is at present only too 
true, surely, of the majority of branches. All too 
frequently it is not the general practice to keep 
stocks always fresh by adequate exchanges; all 
too frequently it is not the general practice to 
give a locally adjusted service. 

And the point I want to make is that in very 
many cases it is because of our volitional and 
intellectual dependence upon headquarters that 
these things are not done; dependence bred partly 
by the history of the county library movement, a 
dependence which, speaking generally, I should 
have thought those in authority up and down the 
country now regret also. There are dangers in 
what I am urging but, provided that existing 
powers are not exceeded (new developments 
being always co-ordinated and approved by 
headquarters), I feel that we in branches should 
clearly see ourselves, qualified or, to some extent, 
unqualified (for this operates also within the 
branch, between assistant and _ librarian-in- 
charge), as responsible for the improvement and 
development, as well as the maintenance of the 
service within our area. Because we have not the 
power, we need not think that we have not a 
responsibility. 
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| may well appear to have dwelt at length upon 
the seemingly obvious. But something more than 
mere acquiescence in the suggestions or require- 
ments of headquarters is required of us now. 
Something more than keeping branch machinery 
ticking over has to be attempted—and attempted 
without waiting for impulsion from _head- 
quarters, and despite staff shortage. No central 
direction, however vigorous, can overcome 
inertia in the average-sized county system. As this 
responsibility for our branch areas seems to me 
to be at this stage in county library development 
the thing which most needs discussing and acting 
upon, and as it stems directly from our concep- 
tion of the respective duties of branches and 
headquarters, I have emphasized it here. 

At times, particularly when at library school, 
we in libraries seem to be “here as on a darkling 
plain, swept with confused alarms, where ignorant 
armies clash by night’’; we hear from far—if 
Chaucer House can be called far—ancestral 
voices prophesying war. But the points discussed 
here are always true and will always be true. It 
seems now as if the future will see, if anything, 
the increase of the responsibility of county 
libraries for the provision of satisfactory library 
services in this country. I maintain that this res- 
ponsibility rests with the branches, even to the 
most recently appointed library assistant, as much 
as it rests with headquarters. 

I am convinced that the majority of branch 
staffs do not at present believe this. Let us be up 
and doing. 





For Disposal 
Bound copies The Times, in good condition. 4 vols. to 
the year. Jan. 1860-Dec. 1886 inc. Available for cost of 
collection. Apply Messrs..Cormack, Cramb & Gibb, 
Prudential Buildings, 25 Crown Street, Aberdeen 


Copies of the older editions of the following textbooks 
are available to any library that would like them. Hewitt: 
Summary of Public Library Law. 1932. McColvin: Library 
stock. Manual of Modern Method, 1931. Phillips: Primer 
of book classification, 1937. Quinn: Library cataloguing. 
Sayers: Manual of classification. Sayers: Introduction to 
library classification, 1935, 1938. 

Apply: City Librarian, Central Library, Portsmouth 


The following numbers of National Geographic Mag. 
(a few lacking covers) are offered to any librarian willing 
to pay cost of carriage: 1934 (ex. Aug.); 1935; 1936 (ex 
Aug.); 1937 (ex. March); 1938 (ex. Jan., March, April, 
Dec.) 

Please apply to the Chief Librarian, Central Library, 
Banstead Road, Puriey, Surrey. 


1883. 
Large 


Norvicensi, 
1927. 


Catalogus librorum in bibliotheca 
Life and bibliography of George Borrow, 
quantity of each. Carriage only payable. 

Apply: City Librarian, Central Library, Norwich. 





Knaresborough Library: view frorn front window showing lending library, information library (occupying 
far end of room) and staircase to children’s library 


KNARESBOROUGH 


Phyllis Baker, A.L.A. 
Deputy Librarian, West Riding 





HE new library building at Knaresborough 

was opened on the 8th September, 1960. It is 
the first new specially designed library building 
erected in the West Riding since the war and its 
history, which began in 1950, is coloured by 
disappointment, difficulty and frustration, which 
has required much effort and patience to over- 
come. The finished product, however, presents a 
most attractive building and one completely 
functional for its purposes. 

The need for a new library at Knaresborough 
arose from the fact that the premises which 
housed the regional library headquarters were 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDING AT 


dilapidated, unhealthy and unsafe,’ and the 
branch library premises were becoming increas- 
ingly inadequate. The new building was designed 
by the county architect’s staff who collaborated 
at all stages with the county library staff. It brings 
under one roof the regional library headquarters, 
which acts as a distribution centre for the 
Knaresborough and Ripon Region with a popu- 
lation of 70,000 and an area of approximately 
250,000 acres, and the branch library which 
serves the 8,400 population of Knaresborough. 
The site available was 168 ft. long by 29 ft. wide 
at the front, and 60 ft. wide at the rear. Excava- 
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tions began in July 1959 and the first bricks were 
laid the following month. 

It is interesting to note that when the workmen 
were digging the foundations of this building they 
uncovered the remains of a timber-lined well, 
which archaeologists think dates back to the 
fourteenth-century, and several objects of a minor 
interest such as potsherds, scraps of leather, bone 
and wood dating from this century were removed. 
The well, 2 ft. 6 in. wide and more than 14 ft. 
deep, had been dug in what must have been the 
garden or yard of a medieval house. 

The site for the new building presented some 
difficulties and limitations owing to its long and 
narrow shape and because of numerous neigh- 
bouring rights of way and rights of light which 
had to be maintained. The library building is, 
therefore, mainly one storey, with first floor 
accommodation only at extreme front and rear. 
The branch library is situated at the front and 
occupies approximately half the site, giving a 
ground floor room 77 ft. long by 21 ft. wide for 
the lending library and information library and a 
first floor room approximately 25 ft. square for 
the children’s library. The regional library stack 
and offices are built on the rear half of the site, 
The stack room is 86 ft. long by 22 ft. wide and 
the offices, at first floor level, occupy an area of 
30 ft. by 27 ft. 

The front of the building, including the main 
entrance to the branch library, and the adjacent 
display area, which is set back 4 ft. from the 
pavement, is completely glazed. Inside the en- 
trance an attractive stairway leads to the child- 
ren’s room which overlooks the market place, 
and beyond the staircase, at ground floor level, 
are the lending and information libraries. Beyond 
these is the regional stack room, above which is 
the rear first floor, accommodating the regional 
librarian’s office, the staff work rooms and mess 
room. This part of the building rises above the 
regional stack room, and extends, supported by 
circular steel columns, over a car “port’’, where 
loading and unloading takes place and which 
provides parking space for the two mobile 
libraries operating from this base. 

For the front elevation, beige facing bricks and 
a red pantile pitched roof were deliberately chosen 
in order to make the library at the front harmon- 
ize with other buildings in the market place. No 
such harmony was required at the rear, where the 
building gives a modern box-like appearance of 
contemporary structure with a flat roof, large 
windows and cedar board facings. 

The adult lending library is heated from the 
ceiling, which consists of a series of metal panels 
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which are interspersed with perspex barrel-vault 
roof lights, thus giving maximum natural lighting. 
and at the same time leaving maximum wall space 
available for shelving. A forced air convector 
unit heats the children’s library. Both these depart- 
ments have tungsten type artificial lighting with 
saucer-shaped shades; the floors are of jade green 
linoleum tiles and the decoration is pure white 
and quiet greys, broken bya brief splash of yellow. 

The equipment in the branch library is a 
combination of walnut and mahogany; the 
shelving, counter and trolley are built of walnut 
and the chairs and tables, of Gordon Russell 
design, are in mahogany. The walls of the lending 
library are lined with shelving which has no 
visible support from the floor but is hung on 
brackets sunk into the wall and floor, the inten- 
tion being to emphasize the width of the room in 
view of its length. This shelving is supplemented 
by low island bookcases. The wall shelving is 
“broken” by display units in the form of peg- 
board fittings with concealed strip lighting, and a 
removable display shelf. A map case, with black 
formica back and removable perspex cover, forms 
another feature for display. The branch library 
has a total stock of approximately 14,000 vol- 
umes, with shelving accommodation for 10,000, 
which includes 900 reference books. 

The regional library is strictly functional with 
steel shelving (accommodating some 30,000 
books), work benches, bins, cupboards and cata- 
logue cabinets; it has a wood block floor, 
fluorescent lighting and is heated by high level 
unit heaters. The offices are furnished with E.S.A. 
desks, tables and chairs, with the exception of the 
regional librarian’s room which is equipped with 
Gordon Russell furniture in mahogany. 

The central heating plant is oil-fired, and is 
housed with the oil storage tank below the stack 
room. 

The total cost of the building was £19,100; the 
furnishings cost £2,250. 





L.A. YEAR BOOK, 1961 
Copies of the 1961 edition of the L.A. Year Book are 
now available from The Secretary, price 21s. (15s. to 
L.A. members), post 6d. Orders should be placed 
immediately as supplies are limited. 


WORLD LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

Mr. Ll. H. Wilkes, Librarian, Leonard Hill Technical 
Group, Leonard Hill House, Eden Street, London, 
N.W.1, informs us that a new edition of World List of 
Abbreviations is in active preparation and scientific, com- 
mercial, charitable, sporting, educational and religious 
organizations will be included. 

Any organizations that are habitually known by their 
initial letters are requested to communicate with Mr. 
Wilkes so that they can be included in the new edition. 





SHORTAGE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS* 


On the motion for Adjournment, Mr. ALAN ° 


Fircu (Wigan) raised the problem of the shortage 
of qualified librarians in public libraries. More 
public libraries were having great difficulty in 
filling junior professional posts with qualified 
staff. At the end of 1960 there were 277 posts 
graded in APT 1 and APT 2 which were reported 
as vacant, in addition to 998 occupied by un- 
qualified staff out of a total number of 2,738 posts 
in these two grades, i.e., about 46 per cent. From 
an enquiry made by the Library Association, it 
was found that 47 per cent of qualified staff 
leaving were lost to the service altogether and 
that only 56 per cent of the posts left vacant were 
tilled by qualified librarians, 34 per cent were 
filled by unqualified staff and 10 per cent re- 
mained unfilled. Figures relating to new entrants 
to the profession were equally disturbing and 
revealed that only one in three was completing 
the Registration examination and two-thirds of 
over 700 members who gave up their membership 
in 1959 had been in membership for less than 
three years. 

He thought that this shortage was due to the 
poor salaries paid. The Roberts Report was very 
definite about the need for adequate salaries but, 
in spite of a sympathetic reply in the House from 
the Minister of Education, no improvements in 
the salary scales for librarians had been made. A 
claim had been before the joint negotiating com- 
mittee for many months and the employers’ side 
seemed to be ignoring the recommendations of 
the Roberts Committee. The lowest professional 
grade for qualified librarians in the Civil Service 
rose to £1,154 a year maximum, but the lowest 
grades in the public library service rose to £815. 
The second grade maximum (£960) was below 
the Civil Service lowest grade maximum while 
university and special libraries carried a maxi- 
mum higher than £960. No wonder qualified 
librarians left the public library service for posts 
of similar responsibility where the maximum was 
£1,154. 

The Roberts Report again recommended an 
improvement in career prospects but there was a 
feeling (expressed in Liaison) that employers were 
opposed to any change in the grading of staff. 
Thirteen months ago, following requests from the 


Library Association, the staff side of the National 
Joint Council had agreed proposals which were 
submitted to the employers’ side in April, 1960 
Consideration was deferred pending a general pay 
claim settlement. This settlement was made in 
September and discussions on the proposals 
resumed, but so far the employers’ side had made 
no offer and the prospects of an early settlement 
appeared very bleak. The position of chief 
librarians was no better. The Society of Municipal 
and County Chief Librarians had tried for over 
twelve years to obtain recognition of municipal 
chiefs as a category which should receive uniform 
salary scales. Five claims based on different 
criteria had been submitted and each rejected. 

The qualifications required from chartered 
librarians were fairly stiff for salaries of under 
£1,000 a year. He believed that librarians in pub- 
lic libraries were having a raw deal. 

Mrs. ErreNe Wuire (Flint, East) thought the 
story presented was horrifying. She herself had 
served in a public library of New York City and, 
compared with the relative status and conditions 
of service of librarians in the United States, we 
should be ashamed of ourselves. The public 
should recognize that to provide an adequate ser- 
vice, reasonable conditions must be provided. 
She was disappointed at the delay in implement- 
ing the Roberts Committee report and recalled 
that even recommendations made by the Kenyon 
Committee in 1927 had not been observed. She 
also thought that there should be adequate 
recognition of those with special qualifications, 
e.g., reference librarians and children’s librarians. 

She wondered whether the Parliamentary 
Secretary had anything to say about training for 
librarians and she referred to the lack of training 
in Wales. She wanted to know what progress had 
been made in the more general studies into the 
library position arising from the Roberts Report 
and if we could hope to have the necessary 
legislation next Session. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MINIS- 
TRY OF EDUCATION(MR. KENNETH THOMPSON) Said 
in reply that he agreed with the previous speakers 
that the main recommendations of the Roberts 
Committee had earned wide support. The idea 
that libraries should maintain high standards, 


* Summary of the Adjournment Debate in the House of Commons, Ist March, 1961. 
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centrally established and broadly supervised by 
the Government, was a new one. It recognized the 
importance of the services that libraries gave and, 
in an age characterized by increasing leisure 
alongside systems of mass entertainment, the 
habit of book borrowing and reading was one of 
the more satisfactory features. 

The Government believed that this habit 
would grow the more libraries set themselves high 
standards and, to a large extent, those standards 
would depend on the qualities of the librarians 
responsible. Steady growth in the use of libraries, 
by young and old alike, was evidence of the skill 
with which many libraries had knit themselves 
into social life. 

It would be quite wrong to assume from the 
previous speakers’ remarks that public libraries 
were falling into decay—quite the contrary. The 
Society of Authors protested that their growing 
popularity damaged other financial interests. 

It was the Government’s intention that the 
Minister of Education should have a general 
responsibility for the oversight of the public 
library service and, after preliminary work, 
legislation would be before the House, although 
he regretted that he could not say when it would 
be ready. Due account had to be taken of the 
work of the Local Government Commissions 
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which might have very far-reaching effects on the 
future organization of public libraries. The 
library service would, however, continue to be an 
essentially local authority service and he thought 
the House would want Ministerial intervention to 
be limited to the minimum consistent with ensur- 


ing uniformly high standards. He accepted that 


high standards of staffing both in numbers and 
quality were required and it was true there was 
still a considerable shortage. This fact seemed to 
stem mainly from the wastage which took place 
rather than from a failure to recruit. A great deal 
of this wastage was due to young women leaving 
the service to marry or look after their families, 
and there was little that could be done about that. 
Library work attracted a nice type of girl who 
attracted 2 nice type of boy, and neither bribery 
nor blandishments could prevail against bliss. 
He had no doubt, however, that as in teaching, 
more married women would be returning to 
librarianship. Some of the wastage was due to 
trained staff leaving to take up appointments in 
other types of libraries. Although inconvenient to 
the losing libraries, this was not without real 
value to the system as a whole and would result in 
making the resources of non-public libraries 
better known. Inter-library co-operation of this 
kind was a fundamental feature of the pattern he 
hoped to see emerge. As regards salary scales, 
there was little he could say since librarians were 
the servants of the authorities that employed them 
and the Minister had neither power nor duty to 
intervene. 


Mr. Fitch and Mrs. White urged the Minister 
to use his influence on the matter of salaries and 
conditions of service, but Mr. Thompson 
affirmed that the Minister’s position could not be 
altered until the House had decided that he should 
have responsibility for general oversight of the 
service. In that event, staffing standards, salaries 
and training would all be considered as factors 
affecting efficiency and service. 

In the case of Wales, there would be a special 
advisory body. 

It was in the best interests of all that the service 
should attract high-quality candidates, and that 
salaries and conditions and career prospects 
should contribute to this attraction. 





RECORD AIRMAIL EDITION 
An enquiry has been made regarding the possibility >i 
supplying copies of the RecorpD on airmail paper. The 
additional cost of postage would be about 2s. 6d. per 
issue, varying according to postal rates. Would any 
members interested please write to The Publications 
Officer, L.A. 
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The Library Association 


Annual Conference 
The Annual Conference will be held at 
Hastings from September 18th-22nd. General 
Sessions, the A.G.M. and the Annual Lecture will 
be held in the White Rock Pavilion, and Section 
meetings in the Pier Theatre and White Rock 
Lower Hall. The Trade Exhibition will be in the 
Pier Pavilion. 
The official invitation will be issued to all 
members with the May REcorpD. 


L.A. Carnegie and Kate Greenaway Medals 
for 1960 
We are pleased to announce that the L.A. 
Carnegie Medal for 1960 has been awarded 
to Dr. I. W. Cornwall for The making of man 
(Phoenix House). 
Books commended for 1960 were: 
Burton, H. The great gale (0.U.P.). 
Graves, R. The penny fiddle (Cassell). 
Grice, F. The bonny pit laddie (O.U.P.). 
Harris, M. K. Seraphina (Faber). 
Seraillier, I. The ivory horn (O.U.P.). 
The Kate Greenaway Medal has been awarded 
to Mr. Gerald Rose for his illustrations in 
Old Winkle and the seagulls (Faber). 


County Library Notes 


When the LANCASHIRE 1958-60 report was 
released, for once a county library report hit the 
national headlines. As the text tells, there is an air 
of rejoicing in the county as the major building 
programme nears completion and prefabricated 
buildings are put up for the smaller towns which 
are too large for the mobile libraries. Yet a library 
serving over a million people is becoming ham- 
strung for lack of qualified staff and from the 
effects of the rapid turnover of junior staff. In 
each aspect of the service, from the work with 
children to that with industry or hospitals, the 
accounts of good work done, or waiting to be 
started, are hedged with doubt as to how long the 
service can continue. 

In more than one county, however, the 
reaction to the publicity was simply to accept the 
fact that if Lancashire couldn’t get and retain its 
staff, there was no point in a smaller authority 
even making an effort; and when the trivialities of 
the reply by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education to questions on library 
staffing are noted, who shall blame the local 
authorities? Or when one meets a Permanent 
Under Secretary to the same Ministry who is 
seeing a mobile library for the first time, and 
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professes to have never been in a library before 
or to have heard of school library display vans, 
what is one to think? Even the Library Associa- 
tion is frittering away the time by circularizing 
chief librarians on the desirability of compensa- 
tion for lack of a five-day week, when it is staff to 
operate any kind of a week which are needed. 
One would think a “‘reading session’’ on the 
pavements outside the Ministry of Education 
would be slightly more helpful, and at least as 
fashionable, as an attempt to climb on the trade 
union five-day-week platform 

A comment in the HERTFORDSHIRE annual 
report is to the effect that one of the library's 
greatest assets is the enthusiasm of the staff; 
in an expanding service many work under great 
strain as the work grows more rapidly than the 
staff establishment. This is one of the few reports 
which do not speak of unfilled vacancies, but 
here the problem is one of buildings, although 
the past year showed promise as plans were 
translated into bricks and mortar. Two trailer 
libraries, each 22 ft. long and carrying 3,000 
volumes, are now serving the neighbourhood 
units in the New Towns; lighting and heating is by 
plugging into special standpoints at each stopping 
place. A pilot scheme by which schools can 
obtain all books, including those bought from 
the schools’ own funds, through the county 
library is working well, with a queue waiting to 
join the scheme in the second year. The lead 
Hertfordshire has given to technical library and 
information services has been described else- 
where in much greater detail than in the annual 
report. 

WILTsHIRE, which takes the opportunity to 
survey the first forty years of its life in the last 
report, has begun a co-operative technical book 
service, initially between the county library and 
three technical colleges. There is an inter-loan 
service, co-operative book purchase, and a 
union catalogue. 1959-60 must have been a very 
busy year, for headquarters was completely 
re-organized and there are now no books, other 
than those in circulation and accessions sections 
and in the centralized drama and choral music 
section, held there. All have been despatched to 
the regional branches. No wonder there is talk 
of regular overtime by staff and drivers all 
through the hot summer weather. 

Physical effort was involved when the school 
librarians of the NortH RipING met to form a 
school library guild, for one enthusiast is 
reported as leaving home at 5.30 a.m. to get to the 
inaugural meeting. An attractive bulletin, edited 
by one of the librarians, has made its appearance 
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and should perform a useful service in such a 
scattered county. LINDSEY AND HOLLAND educa- 
tion committees, which maintain a_ school 
gramophone record library administered by 
the county library, have issued what is rather 
grandly called A catalogue of micro-groove 
records. This is obviously a new service and a first 
list, with some thought given to the users, for the 
reverse of each page has been left blank for notes 
etc. With the replacement of its first mobile 
library, WORCESTERSHIRE has been able to use 
the “‘spare’’ vehicle for schools’ work, and 
primary schools can now choose books in the 
school playgrounds, and do not have to depend 
on boxes of books. An additional mobile library 
has allowed the adult service to be extended, as 
have a number of structural improvements at 
branches. The main event of the year, however, 
was the completion of the new headquarters—the 
building visitors to the Shenstone weekend school 
Saw In progress. 

MIDDLESEX, in the staff newsletter issued by the 
county librarian, report that plans for the 
projected central library for Harrow have been 
received from the county architect, who has 
planned, or is planning, a number of other 
branches, whilst work will begin soon on five new 
buildings with three others almost ready for use. 
Whilst the publicity given to the criticisms of 
the new headquarters building planned for the 
West RipING must be regretted, particularly as 
the plans are to be reconsidered, at least equal 
publicity was given to the view of the chairman 
of the county council that the building of a new 
library headquarters is equivalent in importance 
to building a county hall and the most note- 
worthy one to be erected in fifty years. 

New branch libraries, including an excellent 
conversion at Braintree, take pride of place in the 
Essex report, but again there is the warning note 
that there must be adequate staff to match the 
new buildings. The building programme is 
sufficiently under way to allow the planning of 
permanent branch buildings in the 2,000 to 8,000 
population group. The figure of 104,631 volumes 
added to the school library stock in the year 
gives some idea of the vast quantities of books 
handled in a library system serving a million 
people. The school library service has almost 
reached its maximum capacity with the present 
equipment and 90 per cent of the schools, com- 
pared with the anticipated 75 per cent have 
joined the scheme under which four display vans 
and a part-time libraries’ van take books to 751 
schools. 

OxtGa S. NEWMAN 
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REVISION OF SYLLABUS 
Mr. C. Tetrey, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Research Institute, Accra, writes: 


Medical 


It seems surprising that after the considerable 
amount of work done during the last decade, so 
that Associates are now regarded as fully quali- 
fied librarians (RECORD, January 1960, page 3), the 
designation Final Examination is to be retained. 
This is, to my mind, an anachronism and should 
be replaced by the designation “‘Fellowship 
Examination’’. There is something in a name. 

Finally, would it not be appropriate for the 
Registration Examination to take full care of 
Final Groups A and B, which are concerned only 
with various kinds of libraries and techniques? 

‘“*Fellowship’’ students who are, in fact, fully 
qualified librarians will then devote themselves to 
the detail aspects of special subject fields. 

Or, is the Final Examination in its revised form 
still meant “to test the matured judgement of 
candidates”’ in all aspects of librarianship? 
A.L.A., Wilts. County 


Muss H. J. MACPHEE, 
Library, writes: 


How can we, calling ourselves professional, be 
so muddle-headed as to think that all library 
work calls for professional training? And if we 
admit the routine nature of much of our work, 
how can we think years of stamping and sticking 
and sorting relates theory to fact? 

Before we raise our standards of recruitment 
and alter our syllabus, surely we should spring- 
clean, as Willesden has done through necessity 
(Recorp, No. 63, No. 1, page 19). What, I 
wonder, is the wastage of staff through dis- 
illusionment and frustration? Seventeen out of 
51 left Willesden during the year (causes not 
given). What happens to those who at last 
become chartered? Is their initiative sapped by 
years of drudgery ? 

Until more librarians realize they need un- 
ambitious, reliable helpers from secondary 
modern schools, content to do routine work 
until they get married, there will not be sufficient 
recruits of a suitable standard to pass the existing 
exams—let alone a stiffer set. Thus we will con- 
tinue to have unqualified persons filling posts 
which should be reserved for chartered librarians, 
thereby lowering the standard of the profession. 
Would that graded posts were left vacant if no 
suitably qualified applicant were available! Only 


by methods such as this could librarians’ salaries 
be brought into line with local authority solici- 
tors, accountants, engineers, architects and 
teachers. 

There must be a two-stream recruitment. Why 
should we not come into line with our American 
and Scandinavian colleagues? I am sorry to bring 
up this old bone of professional versus non- 
professional, but it seems quite crazy to me that 
it is not recognized as the only possible solution 
to our present difficulties. We could then turn out 
qualified librarians sooner to fill our vacant posts 


CHARGING SYSTEMS 


Mr. J. R. SHARP, F.L.A., Assistant Librarian 
and Information Officer, British Nylon Spinners 
Ltd., writes: 


In the Recorb and Liaison for February 1961 
no less than four separate items on the subject of 
charging systems appear. 

It is evident that librarians are still groping for 
a completely satisfactory system and this will be 
achieved either by the creation of an entirely new 
system or the development of an existing one. 
Leaving aside the possibility of the emergence of 
a completely new system, the degree to which 
existing systems lend themselves to development 
ought to be considered, for prospects of signifi- 
cant improvements might well affect the choice of 
a system. 

In this connection I showld like to point out 
that one method currently in use, i.e., punched 
card charging, has the potential of being a com- 
pletely automatic system. The biggest drawback 
of this system, as currently used, is the necessity 
for manual punching of book numbers and 
readers’ ticket numbers at the point of issue. 
Charging involves a considerable amount of 
labour, and the fallibility of the human operator 
is also a problem. 

The obvious answer to this difficulty is to make 
the machine do its own reading of book and 
ticket numbers instead of depending on a human 
operator to do this for it. The principle of “*mark 
sensing’’ by punched card machines is already 
established, and on this principle a machine is 
able to sense electrically marks made with a 
graphite pencil on an unpunched card, and to 
punch accordingly. For completely automatic 
punche:l card charging, therefore, it would seem 
that what is required is a suitable “label”’ accu- 
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rately located in the lower left-hand corner of the 
inside of the front board of each book, with the 
book number appearing in the form of spots of a 
conducting material (this might be done by pro- 
ducing the labels on the “printed circuit’’ 
principle) and readers’ tickets made by mounting 
similar labels on suitable durable and _ stiff 
material. 

A book would then be charged by inserting the 
corner of the board and the reader's ticket in a 
suitable reading head on the machine, and 
punched cards would be produced automatically. 
Accurate positioning should be achieved by the 
physical shape of book and ticket, but complete 
infallibility might be achieved by the use of two 
‘““master’’ spots on each book and ticket (common 
to all books and tickets) which would determine 
position two-dimensionally, and which would 
have to be in position before the machine would 
“read” 

It should be borne in mind also that the 
facility for manipulation of the issue records 
themselves is inherent in the punched card sys- 
tem, whereas systems such as photocharging, 
audio-charging, etc., provide records determined 
chronologically, and fixed in that order, and 
sorting is limited to abstract records such as 
transaction cards. The availability of machines 
such as the interpreter (which will translate 
punchings into printed characters) and the col- 
lator (for pairing off cards with common punch- 
ings), and devices such as the micro-record 
mounted in a punched card, opens up unlimited 
possibilities for processing issue records for the 
various purposes which a charging system is 
expected to serve. 

All this sounds very complicated and expen- 
sive, but libraries will surely keep in step with 
developments in the field of business machines 
(though they may be always some paces behind). 
The wonders of a few years ago are commonplace 
in the offices of today. 


“LIBRARY EXPERIENCE NOT 
REQUIRED” 


Mr. P. Sykes, D.M.A., F.L.A., City Librarian 
of Peterborough, writes: 


I make no apology for returning to a subject 
which I have raised in your columns on previous 
occasions. On the contrary, I feel that all self- 
respecting librarians deserve an apology from 
those who drafted the advertisement for an 
Assistant Librarian at the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science, which appeared 
in the Times Literary Supplement for 24th Febru- 
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ary. For a salary scale which rises to £1,625 only 
graduates are invited to make application, and 
then the advertisement continued: “library ex- 
perience or training is not required, but would be 
an additional qualification.”” 

As my own profession appears to be content to 
suffer these and similar indignities in complete 
silence—raising eyebrows only at those who 
attack such practices—one must look elsewhere 
for a balanced view on the employment of eager 
amateurs in professional posts. In the March. 
1961, issue of Studio there is an article by Mervyn 
Levy which includes part of a letter by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, published in The Times for 
i7th October, 1960. Writing about low standards 
of curatorship, Sir Mortimer blames inter alia 
“the practice of appointing to the staff young 
graduates without museum training”. 

Oh, for a Sir Mortimer in our own ranks! 


A REMARKABLE PICTURE 


Mr. G. D. E. Soar, B.A., A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, University College, London, writes: 

There is a remarkable picture on the cover (and 
on page 135) of the February, 1961, Architectural 
Review. | would like to bring it to the attention 
of any LA members who may have felt the design 
for the new NCL building was a little bit lacking 
in visual excitement. The structure illustrated 
makes Piranesi’s most exuberant fantasies look 
pure Albert Richardson. It was conceived as an 
extension to the public library in Melbourne by 
Jason Pickford, an architectural student. A build- 
ing of this kind would bring to the profession 
that commissioned it a good deal of publicity. It 
might, of course, be objected that, since Pickford 
failed to produce a plan for his library, it would 
never be built. True: but then, how much more 
optimistic a statement is anyone in a position to 
make about our new building in Store Street? 


CHEMISTRY TEXTBOOKS 


Mr. K. A. StocKHAM, F.L.A., County Librarian 
of Nottinghamshire, writes: 

I have been in correspondence with the editor 
of Technical education and think it will probably 
be useful for colleagues to know that the recent 
series of critical articles on “‘O”* level chemistry 
textbooks by Dr. M. Bassey (December, 1960, 
January, 1961, February, 1961) is to be re- 
printed. The price had not been fixed at the time 
of writing. 

The editor also informs me that he is consider- 
ing commissioning similar articles on other 
subjects 
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NOISE IN LIBRARIES 


Mr. H. V. MoLesworTH Roserts, /7 Belmont 
Road, Wallington, Surrey, writes: 


Anyone who has tried to do concentrated work 
in some libraries must have been struck by the 
amount and variety of noise sources and passion- 
ately desired that it be suppressed. Some noises 
come from readers: in public libraries, in some 
areas, the most offensive is the habit of (to put it 
as nicely as possible) failing to use the handker- 
chief; the writer once tried to interest a local 
Medical Officer of Health in this aspect but failed. 
Much of the noise, however, in certain libraries is 
from the working of the library itself, varying 
with the equipment and staff. After years of pain- 
ful experience, the following have been noted. 
Voices of staff are rarely the cause, though, to be 
honest, the present writer’s is an involuntarily 
guilty one; one cannot help one’s larynx, which 
causes some voices to be harsh and others shrill, 
but one can try to exercise self-control. Mechani- 
cal noises, however, are the most frequent cul- 
prits. The worst is the metallic click of the loan- 
library issue-stamp, and although this section of 
a library is usually separate from other sections, 
the crash is apt to penetrate; the human element 
worsens it when it is put down heavily or, in one 
library, with a vigorous “‘whack’’. A person quiet 
in dress, speech and manner may, when given a 
stamp, toss it down almost as though playing 
ping-pong. Telephones are occasional sources, 
though usually shielded by hoods—here again 
staff voices are relevant; slamming down re- 
ceivers after use is not a frequent feature. Forceful 
moving of large works on tables, trollies or 
shelves, again, rarely occurs. Issue-desk drawers 
usually move silently, therefore the loud “pop- 
ping” of loose drawers violently being shut is not 
usual. 

These distressing disturbances are heard (to 
one’s knowledge) in very few, and in hardly any 
public, libraries; but where they occur they are 
urgently to be remedied. Causes are few: bad 
planning, in which routine (including lending) 
work is done within hearing of reference readers, 
is probably infrequent. The staff is usually to 
blame; some are apparently innately and in- 
curably noisy and demonstrative, even exhibition- 
ist, in temperament (one, known to the writer, 
even coughs loudly and importantly towards the 
readers); one is tempted to wonder why they 
were ever allowed to join library staffs and were 
not employed as navvies or otherwise where 
their physical powers, no doubt implanted by 
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Providence to be used, could be employed to 
advantage. Emotionalism uncontrolled or in- 
sufficiently controlled makes things worse, un- 
fairly “‘taking it out’’ of the unfortunate readers; 
a feeling of impatience with the person to whom 
one has been speaking sometimes prompts the 
banging of telephone receivers mentioned, and one 
remembers a case years ago where two staff 
members on two floors (the upper a balcony or 
gallery), having apparently quarrelled, alternately 
banged down volumes on tables to show annoy- 
ance or defiance of each other, oblivious of the 
disturbance caused to readers and other staff 
alike. The root cause seems to be insufficient care 
in choosing staff without assessing human 
qualities (just as important as technical qualifica- 
tions) and lack of discipline for those who are 
chosen. 


BOOKLISTS ON MARRIAGE 

Mrs. ANGELA ReEED, Publications Officer, 
National Marriage Guidance Council, 58 Queen 
Anne Street, W.1, writes: 


It has been suggested that librarians all over the 
country might find our short list of recommended 
books and pamphlets of great use in recommend- 
ing and buying suitable books on all aspects of 
marriage and family life. 

The lists are published twice a year and all the 
books and booklets contained in them have been 
vetted by experts within our organization. We 
should be happy to supply copies of the fist to any 
librarian writing in to us and, of course, would be 
pleased to send larger supplies to anyone with a 
particular distributive purpose in mind. 


OFF-PRINTS REQUIRED 


Mr. E. Dup.ey, F.L.A. Lecturer, Dept. of 
Librarianship, North-Western Polytechnic, Prince 
of Wales Road, N.W.5, writes: 


Lecturers in the Library School would appre- 
ciate receiving off-prints of articles dealing with 
the broad field of librarianship in professional 
and other journals. These will be extremely useful 
both for teachers and for the pamphlet collection 
in our library. 

We hope that intending donors of off-prints 
will consider both current publications and 
material published in the past. 
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REVIEWS 


A.A.L. (West MIDLAND Drvision). Cataloguing 
and classification: some aspects: a symposium 
issued by the West Midland Division of the 
Association of Assistant Librarians in their 
Jubilee Year. 1960. 32 pp. (Available from 
W. H. Pratt, County Library, Wyle Cop, 
Shrewsbury, 3s. 3d.) 

Since the A.A.L. has always tried to help the 
young assistant in his studies, it is in keeping that 
the Association’s West Midland Branch should 
celebrate its jubilee by publishing this collection 
of six brief essays on different aspects of practical 
cataloguing and classification addressed to the 
Registration student. C. D. Batty and Audrey H. 
Higgs describe reclassification in the Birmingham 
Reference and Central Lending Libraries respec- 
tively. The late P. D. Record has summarized the 
conventional rules for choice and form of subject 
headings in a dictionary catalogue. N. Taylor and 
G. S. Sheppard get down to examination tech- 
nique: the first, in ““Method in A(iii)’’, shows 
patterns of entry and methods of practice; the 
second offers advice particularly in preparatory 
work with the Decimal Classification. Dorothy 
M. Norris’s thoughts on cataloguing codes and 


catalogues will undoubtedly provoke much dis- 
cussion among students. 
Since I am commending this booklet to stu- 


dents—as I do warmly—I should point out that 
the suggestion on page 26 that logical subordina- 
tion is lacking in both the Subject and the L.C. 
classification, and that therefore chain-indexing 
cannot be applied to their class marks, is simply 
wrong. Mr. Mills (Recorp 57, 1955, 141-8) has 
amply demonstrated the application of chain- 
indexing, which is, of course, dependent on 
logical arrangement 
MARY PIGGOTT 


Barrow (W. J.) and CHurcH (R. W.). The manu- 
facture and testing of durable book papers. 
Conducted by W. J. Barrow, edited by 
Randolph W. Church. 1960. (Virginia State 
Library Publication No. 13.) 63 pp., tables, 
figures, bibliography. (Virginia State Lib- 
rary.) 

This book reports the third and final stage of a 
research programme directed by W. J. Barrow, of 
the Virginia State Library. Two earlier reports, 
already published (reviewed in the REcorD, 
October, 1960), were concerned with bookstock 
deterioration, causes and remedies. This final 
report describes an csonomically feasible method 


of manufacturing durable book papers with a 
usable life expectation of 400 years. 

Six different papers were made on a pilot plant 
paper machine, using varying percentages of sul- 
phite, sulphate and soda process softwood pulps. In 
five, calcium carbonate was used as an acid buffer ; 
all were machine sized with a sizing agent com- 
patible with alkalinity, as acidity is one of the 
major causes of deterioration. After testing for 
fold, tear and printability, two papers were found 
to be within specification, indicating that they 
would have a usable life of 400 years, not 75-100 
as for present-day book papers. 

The British and American paper industries are 
already actively engaged on preliminary work for 
the manufacture of book papers to these new 
specifications. Within a year, it should be possible 
to buy non-fiction books made with these new 
papers. 

S. R. Loynes 


Bibliotheca Celtica: a register of publications 
relating to Wales and the Celtic peoples and 
languages, 1958. 1960. (Aberystwyth, 
National Library of Wales.) 

The 1953-7 volumes of Bibliotheca Celtica 
were characterized by the massive unhelpfulness 
of their repeatedly changing subject arrange- 
ments. The appearance of this volume marks the 
abandonment of such ill-devised experiments. 
Now the material is grouped by subject simply; 
an arrangement based upon the Library of Con- 
gress classification with certain local modifica- 
tions. No longer is the searcher bewildered by 
“special” or “‘ideological’’ approaches to material 
written in Welsh which so limited the usefulness 
of the previous volumes. To all this a heartfelt 
Amen. 

Unfortunately, the improved subject order 
serves only to highlight the remaining weaknesses 
of this bibliography. Why, having accepted the 
idea of change, was the opportunity not taken of 
providing an adequate subject index? To be sure, 
the foreword does assert that a subject index is 
included in deference to the wishes of some 
reviewers of previous volumes. This must surely 
rank as one of the strangest justifications for pro- 
viding such an index; a justification all the odder 
in that nothing resembling a subject index is to be 
found between the covers of the work. Certainly, 
an “Outline of the system of classification’’ is 
provided, and, in all solemnity, nineteen main 
classes of the Library of Congress classification 
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scheme are listed. But why, considering the pro- 
venance of the bibliography, should it be neces- 
sary to point out that a subject index and an 
“Outline of classification’’ are not synonymous 
and that they are not meant to perform the same 
function ? 

Without a subject index the labour of referring 
to the individual volumes of the new series is un- 
necessarily tedious. The element of chance plays 
too great a part in the uncovering of relevant 
references. The situation could be redeemed, 
even now, with the publication of a cumulated 
and detailed subject index which would increase 
immeasurably the value of the new series. Quite 
simply, all the user wants is to be told what 
material exists on specific subjects, say, the 
Dinorben hill forts or banking in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Wales, without the necessity of leafing, with 
mounting exasperation, through the idiosyn- 
cratic arrangements of the various volumes. Such 
a project should not be beyond the resources of a 
National Library. 

A disconcerting feature of the earlier volumes 
of the new series was the haphazard coverage and 
analysis of relevant periodicals. In Bibliotheca 
Celtica 1958 the compilers have attempted to dis- 
arm criticism on such points with a rather 
disingenuous confession to the effect that “‘there 
may be some significant omissions particularly in 
the field of non-Welsh periodicals which have not 
been received at the National Library of Wales” 
and by printing a “list of periodicals examined 
for this volume’’. It is difficult to know what to 
make of all this; though the implied passivity of 
function and the bland assumption of weaknesses 
in the field of English and foreign periodicals is a 
depressing revelation. The nature of the “‘list of 
periodicals’ seems to reveal also a disturbing 
failure to comprehend the justifying purpose of 
such a list. To be of use, the “‘list’’ should cover as 
comprehensive a range of relevant periodicals as 
possible. Unproductive searches do not matter, 
but all periodicals searched should be listed. The 
important point is that such a list would provide 
a starting point, a definite starting point, for 
further research and would reduce the possibility 
of duplicated effort. In other words, the “‘list”’ 
should represent a definitive statement of the 
extent and limits of the library’s searching policy. 
A collation of the actual entries with the “‘list’’ 
suggests that the “‘list’’ cannot be used on this 
basis. It appears to record merely those periodi- 
cals that contained material of Welsh interest for 
the year in question. What other periodicals were 
examined, unfruitfully? Are we to assume that 
new titles will be introduced to the list in future 
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if relevant information does appear in periodicals 
now unlisted? But, even on its own level, the 
accuracy and usefulness of the list may be 
challenged. A rapid cross-check reveals that 
pages 110, 112, 114, 128 and 130 all contain 
citations of periodicals that are not to be found in 
the list. 

It would be foolish to minimize the difficulty of 
achieving and maintaining comprehensive peri- 
odical coverage and analysis, but one should like 
more reassurance than the foreword provides 
that there exists at the National Library a 
willingness to tackle the problem constructively 

Bibliotheca Celtica 1958, \ike its predecessors, 
carries the hallmarks of hurried preparation. 
Varying forms of bibliographical citation for the 
same periodical; an alphabetical order of entries 
within some sections, but not in others, although 
equally applicable; the inaccuracies mentioned 
above—all these create an impression of slap- 
dash work that seems far removed from a planned 
operation carried on throughout the year. Can 
the National Library of Wales afford such an 
unflattering public image? 

N. RopBerTs 


Brookes (B. C.), editor. Editorial practice in 
libraries. 1961. 204 pp. (Aslib, 27s. 6d., 21s. 
to Aslib members.) 

Considering its subject, this is a peculiar book 
A mixture of fatherly advice to the beginner, 
sketchy introductions to various technical pro- 
cesses, and at least one chapter which seems to 
run wide of the part-time editions mark alto- 
gether, makes it difficult to know who or what the 
editor had in mind in commissioning his con- 
tributors. There is certainly little about it which 
justifies the bit about “‘libraries’’ in the title; 
what it has to say would be’just as useful to an 
artist or an engineer as to a librarian who found 
himself having to see material through the press 
It seems to fall somewhere between being an 
elementary outline on the arts of printing and 
illustration, a homily based on the personal 
experiences of an editor who has made good, and 
a desk book of facts and figures. 

As is to be expected from such a form, the 
contributions vary in quality. The editor’s own 
contribution—Chapter VI—is a useful essay on 
the analysis and assessment of contributed 
material, but it duplicates a good deal of Chapter 
I. Chapter III is a useful survey of the various 
non-letterpress reproduction processes used for 
short runs. A student would not, however, find 
in this a sufficient substitute for Verrey’s Docu- 
ment copying and reproduction processes, nor 
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similarly, could he use Chapters II and VII in 
lieu of the established texts on printing and 
illustration. Chapter IV really gets down to the 
factual details a man has to be familiar with if he 
is to meet printers, paper men and blockmakers 
on even terms. In short, the book is good in 
parts, but it fails to live up to the promise of its 
title. 
J. D. REYNOLDs 


Gualister. (G. A.). Glossary of the book. 1960. 
484 pp. illus. (Allen & Unwin, £6 6s. 0d.) 

This is a monumental book. It sets out to list 
the terms used in paper-making, printing, book- 
binding, and publishing with notes on illuminated 
manuscripts, bibliophiles, private presses and 
printing societies’. With the help of a large num- 
ber of illustrations and diagrams, it accomplishes 
this task in 484 double-columned pages. The 
compilation of such a work must indeed have 
been a labour of love and the publishing of it an 
act of no mean faith. 

To the student in quest of L.A. examinations 
this is an essential tool from this moment on- 
wards. To those librarians who have any con- 
tinuing interest in this subject, it will be a constant 
browsing companion. As a bed-side book it has 
every virtue except for the fact that it could only 
be read in a king-size bed, the supply of which is 
unfortunately limited. 

Some of the 2,600 definitions have been trans- 
lated from the Swedish Grafisk Uppslagsbok and 
so have already stood up to usage. It is impossible 
to imagine that no errors or confusions will be 
found in this book as it is subjected to increasing 
use as time goes by. It is to be hoped that those 
readers who do find any such pitfalls will com- 
municate them to Mr. Glaister so that a future 
edition may be revised as necessary. This is a 
work over which it is worth taking the trouble to 
bring as near to perfection as possible. 

R. STOKES 


Reference library stocks: an enquiry into reference 
book provision in the rate-supported libraries 
of England and Wales; edited by F. H. 
Fenton. 1960. 48 pp. (The Library Associa- 
tion: Reference, Special and Information 
Section, 6s., 5s. to members.) 

The Section’s Reference Libraries Sub-Com- 
mittee published its views on the status and 
training of reference library staffs in the REcorD 
of May, 1958. Believing that “‘the two basic 
necessities for any type of library are adequate 
materials and staff’’, later in the year the Sub- 
Committee sent a questionnaire, with a check-list 
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of 250 basic reference books, to all municipal and 
county libraries. It was realized that the survey 
could not be complete and in fact only 361 of the 
453 questionnaires were returned (although the 
report does not say so, it would appear that 
libraries serving populations under 50,000 were 
the least co-operative). No library in the Section’s 
Northern Group area is represented; and some 
county and many small municipal libraries could 
not provide all the details asked for. 

Nevertheless, much can be learned from this 
careful analysis, presented in five sections, by 
population groups, for municipal libraries and 
one for county libraries irrespective of population 
served. It confirms what is already generally 
known: that in many places reference library 
provision is quite inadequate and that even 
making allowances for local conditions, there 
are in each group wide variations in the size and 
quality of book stocks and in the amounts being 
spent on them. But it comes as a shock all the 
same to learn that a reference library in a town of 
nearly 60,000 had no copy of Webster’s dic- 
tionary, the Oxford Classical dictionary, the 
History of English art or Kobbé’s Complete 
opera book; that out of 56 libraries in the 
100,000-250,090 group, only 41 held BUCOP, 38 
the World list and 48 the British catalogue of 
music; and that there were only 25, 22 and 35 
holdings of these three publications among the 
46 county libraries covered by the survey. 

The Sub-Committee had hoped, as a side-line, to 
be able to suggest ways of evaluating and depict- 
ing reference work but it was forced to report that 
“no worthwhile methods . . . seem to have 
emerged”’. In spite of the brighter side of the 
picture occasionally presented, few librarians will 
be able to study this survey without feeling 
despondent; most, I hope, will in consequence 
look critically at their own reference service and 


stock. 
JOHN BEBBINGTON 


RANGANATHAN (S. R.). Library manual: for 
library authorities, librarians and honorary 
library workers. 2nd edition, 1960. 415 pp. 
(Asia Publishing House, 40s.) 

First published in 1954, this edition has been 
completely re-written and is a remarkable piece 
of writing in its range and depth. 

In the introduction, Dr. Ranganathan clearly 
defines the aim of the book as one “‘to serve. . . 
as a manual for the semi-professionals and the 
honorary workers.”’ In achieving this aim he has 
produced a manual which, as he later claims, has 
been designed as a book for the work-table. 
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It has been written for Indian students with an 
eye on a Certificate in Library Science. As a result 
of this, some of the terminology, e.g., librachine 
(travelling library/bookmobile) and vigilance 
work (supervision and/or checking) will appear 
strange to Western eyes. 

The book is made up of eight parts, the first 
of which begins with a brief exposition of the 
now familiar Five Laws of Library Science. 
Members of local library authorities in India will 
derive great benefit from a reading and correct 
interpretation of the first two or three parts. The 
remainder of the work, devoted to a consideration 
of reference service, circulation work administra- 
tion, classification, cataloguing, etc.; is written 
primarily for library staffs and cannot but be of 
inestimable value to them. One doubt remains— 
how many semi-professionals and honorary 
library workers (particularly) will understand 
the author’s reflections on some aspects of 
library service ? 

In such a work as this, wherein the philosophy 
and practice of librarianship, to say nothing of a 
little history, walk hand in hand throughout the 
book, the explanation, in minute detail, of 
every routine task evokes both amazement and 
admiration. 

As a textbook this will inevitably be the 
standard work in the realm of Indian libraries. 
The omission of illustrations is a matter for 
considerable regret as their inclusion would have 
enhanced the value of what is a significant 
contribution to the literature of library practice. 

It is certain that this latest work from the 
prolific pen of such a distinguished international 
figure in the field of library science will be warmly 
received by his many devotees. 

D. G. WILLIAMS 


Hancock (P. D.). A bibliography of works 
relating to Scotland, 1916-1950. 1960. 2 parts 
{vols.]. (Edinburgh, The University Press, 
42s.) 

This is really a partial bibliography, .as the 
preface makes clear, the contents of periodicals 
being largely ignored. According to the jacket, 
Part | claims to record “all books and major 
articles of topographical and general interest’’. 
Certainly as regards articles, so valuable in local 
history, the claim is unjustified. 

Part | is arranged by place and Part 2 by 
subject, but by an error of omission the title-pages 
bear no indication of this arrangement. 

General works could perhaps be better omitted 
in a work of this kind. For example, the Writers” 
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{ntiquarian and Secondhand Bookseller 


SPECIALIZING IN BOOKS ON 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, TYPOGRAPHY AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS. MEDICINE, SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY 


Catalogues sent on request (Business by post only) 


17 GRANGE CRESCENT, ST. MICHAELS 
TENTERDEN, KENT, ENGLAND 


and artists’ year book (Part 2, p. 230) is pretty far 
removed from “‘works relating to Scotland”. 

Chitty’s forms of civil proceedings in the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice (Part 2, 
p. 213), to take one example from this page, is 
entirely irrelevant to the law of Scotland. 

It is surprising to find the University Grants’ 
Committee’s Returns under ‘‘General works on 
Scottish Universities’ (Part 2, p. 154). 

Much labour has gone into the production of 
this bibliography, but the result does not appear 
to be altogether reliable. Let me give one instance: 
R. G. Cant’s The University of St. Andrews, 
1946 (Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd), finds no 
mention. Nevertheless all libraries of any 
bibliographical pretensions will require to have 
this work. 

The book is very well produced. 

W. M. Dickte 


Ready Shortly 


Special Subject List No. 34 


2 


SOLAR ENERGY TECHNOLOGY: 
1954-1959 
By T. BRIMELOW 
Lecturer, Leeds School of Librarianship 
With an introduction by Harold Heywood, 
Principal of Woolwich Polytechni: 


32 page 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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Obituaries 


SmitH.—The sudden death of Edward Bradfield 
Smith at his home on Sunday, 5th February, at 
the age of 44, came as a profound shock to his 
many friends. 

Ted Smith was born in Bootle in 1916, shortly 
after his father was killed in action. He was 
educated at St. Francis Xavier’s College, Liver- 
pool, and after a spell as a pupil teacher, joined 
the staff of Bootle Libraries in 1936. He quickly 
discovered the A.A.L., and was prominent in the 
busy professional and social life which character- 
ized the Liverpool Division in the pre-war years. 

His drive and enthusiasm will be clearly 
remembered by those who attended the first 
Manchester School in 1946. He obtained his 
A.L.A. in 1948, and as a branch librarian at 
Bootle, realized that the future in public libraries 
held little promise. He accordingly entered the 
Civil Service in 1949, and spent two happy years 
at the War Office Library. In 1951 he obtained 
the post of librarian to the Safety in Mines Re- 
search Establishment in Sheffield, and it was the 
measure of his ability and capacity for sheer hard 
work that he developed the library to such a high 
standard. He always set high standards in pro- 
fessional and personal affairs, and he invariably 
lived up to those standards. 

Amongst his many other activities he was a 
founder and Hon. Secretary of the Yorkshire 
Group of Reference and Special Libraries, and 
was Ministry of Power Representative on the 
IPCS Librarians Panel. These two offices re- 
flected his deep concern with professional affairs. 
His recent organization of the abstracting and 
translating services for various international 
technical conferences was widely praised, as was 
his recent edition of the bibliography on safety in 
mining. 

Our deep sympathy goes to his mother, to his 
wife and to his four children. 

M. W. Devereux 


Woopsine.——Herbert Woodbine, “Chief 
Assistant’ in the Birmingham Public Libraries 
from 1931 until his retirement in 1945, died at 
Bournemouth on 27th January, aged 78. His wife 
predeceased him by a few days. Woodbine was a 
born teacher with a passion for acquiring know- 
ledge and for passing it on; indeed, he began as a 
schoolteacher before he joined the staff of the 
King’s Norton and Northfield Public Libraries in 
1906 and married his wife, also a teacher, in 1908. 
He was librarian of the Selly Oak branch when 
the King’s Norton Libraries were absorbed in 
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Birmingham in 1911, and moved to the Birming- 
ham Reference Library in 1912; and at the 
Reference Library he remained till he retired. In 
his student days at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute he gained the Siemens Medal for 
Science, the Pearson Medal for English Literature 
and the Institute Certificate of Special Merit. His 
work in the great Birmingham Reference Library 
was outstanding and known far beyond the city 
He lectured on bibliography for many years at 
the Birmingham Commercial College and at the 
Birmingham Summer Schools, and it was a 
remarkable experience to see him talking bril- 
liantly on bibliography, frequently in the open-air, 
at Chancellor's Hall. He did extremely good work 
in training assistants in Birmingham and this 
largely resulted in Birmingham having more than 
twice as many Fellows and Associates as any 
other library system. These assistants, now serv- 
ing in many libraries, owe a great deal to his 
character and enthusiasm. In the Library Asso- 
ciation’s Survey of libraries (1936-7) Woodbine 
covered the South-West of England and South 
Wales. He made a name for himself in answering 
difficult public enquiries in the Birmingham 
Public Libraries, and from 1936 to 1944 many 
people were fascinated by his regular articles in 
the Recorp on “Reference Libraries’’, mainly 
explaining his detective work in this direction. 
These articles still make very interesting reading 
His second enthusiasm was for gardening, and 
readers often asked where we obtained the 
wonderful flowers which he regularly brought to 
illuminate the libraries. He was also a keen 
philatelist. He was on war service from 1917 to 
1919. But it is impossible in writing to convey his 
charming personality, his unfailing courtesy and 
helpfulness, his modesty and his glowing en- 
thusiasm. He spent much of his off-duty time on 
investigations to help other people, and nobody 
associated with the Birmingham Public Libraries 
ever inspired more admiration and affection than 
did Herbert Woodbine. He was a valuable friend. 
a lover of books, literature, knowledge and 
people, a fine librarian and a great gentleman. 

H. M. CASHMORE 


I suppose I knew Herbert Woodbine longer than most 
people, for it was in 1908 when I left school and started 
my library career as a junior assistant at the Selly Oak 
Library that I first came into contact with him. He was 
Branch Librarian at the time, when Selly Oak was one of 
the group of libraries under the King’s Norton and 
Northfield Urban District Council. In 1911 this authority, 
together with several others, became part of the City of 
Birmingham and Woodbine was transferred to the 
Birmingham Reference Library where he remained unti! 
he retired some years ago 
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What I shall always remember with gratitude about 
H.W. was the way in which he was ever ready to help his 
junior colleagues. Nothing was ever too much trouble for 
him. He gave willingly of his knowledge with a sympathy 
and understanding which endeared him to us all. There 
must be very many librarians up and down the country 
who, like myself, can look back and acknowledge that 
their interest in, and enthusiasm for, library work was 
very largely inspired by his example and encouragement 

G. L. BuRTON 


Although I never had the privilege of working with 
H.W. in the Birmingham Reference Library, | enjoyed 
the benefit of his help and advice for many years as an 
assistant in the Central Lending Library, and also as one 
of his bibliography students. I think that what struck us 
most as junior assistants was his never-failing patience, 
his ability to understand our problems and to match our 
youthful exuberance with his own brand of serene 
humour. Then, of course, there was his ability to produce 
answers to queries that he characteristically described as 
“plummy ones’’. He claimed no knowledge of music, for 
example, and wryly professed to be tone-deaf. But even 
as he made his diffident disclaimer to the baffled music 
student, he would unearth from a most unlikely source 
the elusive analysis of the rarely performed work that was 
vital to the subject of research. On the other hand, he 
always gave credit to others for any help they could give 
him, and if it was a piece of knowledge that had never 
come his way, he was doubly grateful. This credit inci- 
dentally was most generously given, not only by word of 
mouth but included in any written report to higher 
authority. Indeed, to adapt Hamler, he was a man, whose 
like we shall not look upon again 

Mrs. S. M. T. STONE 


PLepGe.—The death of Humphrey Thomas 
Pledge, C.B.E., on 28th December, 1960, has 
taken place at a time when the Science Museum 
Library, of which he had been Keeper since 1945, 
is entering upon a new and modified phase of its 
existence. 


Pledge, who was born in 1903, took a first class in the 
Cambridge Natural Science Tripos, and joined the staff 
of the Science Library (as it is generally known) in 1928, 
serving under such distinguished librarians as S. C 
Bradford and Bradford's successor, E. Lancaster-Jones 

Except in the earlier years, his official duties left Pledge 
little time for the research and writing for which he was 
strongly inclined and well equipped. He was engaged for 
a time on enquiry work, and had much to do with the 
planning and operation of the Science Library’s loan and 
photocopying services. More lately, he played a leading 
part in the making of plans for the re-organization of the 
library, especially in its relation to the needs of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, consequent 
upon the foundation of the National Lending Library 
under the auspices of the D.S.I.R. 

However, it should be remembered that the Science 
Library is not merely a repository of information on 
applied science and of the more arid kinds of technical 
report, but is also a rich and growing collection of the 
literature of science, both pure and applied, of all its 
disciplines and from all ages. Pledge, by virtue of his 
scientific training, his wide reading and scholarly interests 
was just the man to foster the growth of such a splendid 
collection, though he was somewhat hampered in this 
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essential aspect of librarianship by the customary lack ot! 
funds and the prime necessity of building up the loan 
collection demanded by applied science and industry. 

Committee work, and professional gatherings on the 
whole, had no attractions for Pledge—he once remarked 
that when one reflected on the state of men’s minds their 
bodies seemed remarkably healthy—though he enjoyed 
such meetings as the weekend conferences of the Univer- 
sity and Research Section of the Association, and the 
congresses of historians of science, where his original cast 
of mind showed to full advantage in the exchange of 
ideas with persons of similar interests. He would, | 
think, have agreed with the late Charles Singer that 
science, from the Greeks to our day, has always been the 
fruit of individual minds and not a product of the social 
consciousness. 

Pledge published little, though his highly idiosyncratic 
Science since 1500, which appeared under the Stationery 
Office’s imprint in 1939, broke new ground and has 
deservedly remained a standard work. Some years pre- 
viously he had contributed an article to the Recorp on 
“Students’ books in the History of Science’’ (December, 
1931), a useful introduction to a subject rapidly gaining 
in importance at the time. His chapter on “Symbolism as 
a living factor in the history of science’’, contributed to 
the second volume of the Essays in honour of Charles 
Singer (1953), displays, in its consideration of written 
language and mathematical symbolism, Pledge’s intel- 
lectual predilections and sometimes rather oblique 
manner of thinking. 

Students of these writings will perhaps not be sur- 
prised to learn that over the years he had composed, but 
apparently had not sought to publish, a number of 
maxims upon various subjects, in which he had striven to 
express his thought in this most succinct but probably 
most difficult of literary prose forms. In the maxim, his 
strongly individualistic point of view, his feeling for 
history, and his preoccupation with pun and paradox, 
seems to have found its most convenient vehicle of 
expression. He was, for example, much pleased by a 
description of the Benedictines in the Dark Ages as 
gaining the respect of Europe by a programme of serenad- 
ing God. As Pledge himself has stated, since language and 
wisdom, unlike language and science, had grown to- 
gether, he felt a vocation to try and extend them together 

By his death, the history and librarianship of science 
have lost a deep-thinking and original mind of great 
distinction 

A. C. TOWNSEND 


JENKINSON.—We regret to note the death of 
Sir Charles Hilary Jenkinson, aged 78, formerly 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records and Presi- 
dent of the Society of Archivists. 





Wanted 


The Librarian, Scottish Central Library, Lawnmarket, 
Edinburgh, would be grateful for the following numbers 
of the Unesco bulletin for libraries required to complete 
the set. Postage and any other charges would willingly be 
defrayed. Vol. III, No. 7, July, 1949; Vol. IV, Nos. 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, June-December, 1950; indexes to 
Vols. I, 111, IV and V. 


Textbooks for Final Pts. | and 2. 
Simpkin, 15 Westerton Road, Liverpool 12. 


Mrs. E. G 
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Appointments and Retirements 


Aiten.—Mr. D. Alien, B.A., A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, State Library, Western Australia, to be 
Reading Room Librarian, English Electric Co. Ltd 

ARCHIBALD.— Miss J. P. Archibald, Senior Assistant, 
Billericay Branch, Essex Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Rayleigh Branch, Essex Co.L. 

AustTin.—Miss P. R. Austin, Assistant, Leicester P.L., 
to be Cataloguer, Leicester P.L 

BaGc.tey.—Mr. D. Bagley, A.L.A., Classifier, English 
Electric Co. Ltd., to be Deputy Librarian 

Binns.—Miss J. Binns, B.A., F.L.A., Chief Librarian, 
English Electric Co. Ltd., to retire, but is retained by the 
Company as a Consultant. 

BLAKEMAN.—-Mr. K. Blakeman, B.A., Library Assist- 
ant, Lancashire Co.L., Lees Area, to be Senior Assistant 
Librarian, Denton P.L. 

Brazrer.— Miss A. Brazier, A.L.A., Assistant, Carlisle 
P.L., to be Senior Lending Library Assistant, Oxford 
P.L 

C.LaGue.—Mr. P. Clague, B.A., A.L.A., Information 
Librarian, English Electric Co. Ltd., to be Librarian, 
Stafford Works, English Electric Co. Ltd 

Crowe.—Mrs. P. J. Crowe, A.L.A., Assistant, Spring 
Hill Branch, Birmingham P.L., has resigned. 

FANNING.—Mr. D. C. Fanning, Assistant, Hendon 
P.L., to be Assistant Cataloguer, National Film Archive, 
British Film Institute 

Goopwin.—Miss M. M. Goodwin, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Liverpool P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Kendal 
and Westmorland P.L. 

Graneek.—Mr. J. J. Graneek, M.A., Librarian, 
Queen’s University, Belfast, to be Librarian, Australian 
National University. 

Grirrin.—Mr. R. S. P. Griffin, B.A., Library Assistant, 
Institute of Education Library, University of London, to 
be Assistant Librarian, University College, Cardiff. 

HapLow.—Mr. J. F. Hadlow, A.L.A., Senior Cata- 
loguer, College of Aeronautics, to be Information 
Librarian, English Electric Co. Ltd. 

HAMILTON.—Mr. G. E. Hamilton, F.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Surrey Co.L. Hq., to be Assistant Librarian, 
Board of Trade L 

Harrop.—Mr. L. M. Harrod, F.L.A., to be Technical 
Librarian, John Laing Research and Development Ltd., 
Boreham Wood, Herts 

Hepwortu.—Mr. J. B 
Cumberland Co.I 
Gillingham P.L 

Honour.—Mr. D. C. Honour, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Temporary Centres Dept., Birmingham P.L., to be 
Deputy Librarian, Redditch P.L. 

Keecu.—Miss R. E. Keech, B.A., A.L.A 
Cataloguer, Nottingham Univ.L., to be 
Librarian, Reading Univ.L 

KENNERLEY.—-Mr. F. C. Kennerley, F.L.A., Deputy 
Borough Librarian, Chelsea P.L., to be Deputy Borough 
Librarian, Kensington P.L 

LANCASHIRE.—-Mr. N. I. Lancashire, A.L.A., 
Assistant, Southwark P.L., to’ be Branch 
Blackheath Branch, Lewisham P.L. 

LarGe.—Miss M. Large, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Reference Service Section, Birmingham P.L., to be 
Assistant, Book Acquisition Section, Birmingham P.I 

Ler.—-Mr. J. D. Lee, F.L.A., Senior Assistant, Sheffield 
P.L., to be Librarian, City of Sheffield Training College 


Hepworth, Area Librarian, 
, to be Rainham Branch Librarian, 


Assistant 
Assistant 


First 
Librarian, 
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MACDONALD.—Miss M. I. B. MacDonald, M.A., 
A.L.A., Branch Librarian, Rottingdean Branch, Brighton 
P.L., to be Branch Librarian, St. Paul’s Cray Branch, 
Chislehurst and Sidcup P.L. 

Mac.eop.—Mrs. E. K. MacLeod, née Shearman, 
Assistant, Royal College of Nursing, to be Assistant-in- 
Charge, Bullsmoor Branch, Enfield P.L. 

MARSHALL.—Mr. J. W. Marshall, A.L.A., Deputy 
Chief Librarian, English Electric Co. Ltd., to be Chief 
Librarian. 

Mittwarp.—Mr. R. H. Millward, F.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Thornton Heath, Croydon P.L., to be Branch 
Librarian, Great Smith Street, Westminster P.L. 

New.t.—Mr. J. Neill, F.L.A., District Librarian, Cam- 
buslang District, Lanarkshire Co.L., to be Deputy 
Librarian, W. Hartlepool P.L. 

Perrins.—Miss D. J. Perrins, Assistant, Periodicals 
Section, Birmingham P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Kendal 
and Westmorland P.L 

Price:—Miss J. E. Price, A.L.A., Copper Development 
Association L., to be Librarian-in-Charge of Local 
History and Archives, Greenwich P.L. 

Ropertson.—Mr. C. L. R. Robertson, Assistant, 
Constitution Hill Branch, Birmingham P.L., to be Branch 
Librarian, Staffordshire Co.L 

RONCHETTI.—Miss B. J. Ronchetti, M.A., 
Assistant, Yardley Wood, Birmingham P.L., 
Assistant Librarian, Birmingham Univ.L. 

Rowse_t.—Mr. R. T. C. Rowsell, F.L.A., Deputy 
County Librarian, East Sussex Co.L., to be County 
Librarian. 

Tarry. Mr. M. T. Tarry, Senior Assistant, Schools 
L., Huddersfielf P.L., to be Children’s Librarian, Dudley 
P.L 

Veasey—Mrs. W. I. Veasey, F.L.A., Librarian, Natural 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association, Welwyn Garden 
City, to be Librarian, Morgan Brothers (Publishers) Ltd 

Wacker. Mr. A. Walker, A.L.A., Reading Room 
Librarian, English Electric Co. Ltd., to be Classifier, 
English Electric Co. Ltd. 

WaLker.—Mr. R. S. Walker, F.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Lanark Co.L., to be Lecturer, Liverpool School of 
Librarianship. 

Wesster.—Mr. H. T. |. Webster, First Assistant, 
Southwark P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Rutherglen P.L. 

Wenvon.—Mr. D. W. Wendon, Assistant, Holborn 
P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Reference Department, 
Paddington P.L. 

Wuireneap.—Mr. J. B. Whitehead, A.L.A., Chief 
Assistant, Ilkeston P.L., to be Librarian, Hucknall P.L 

Wiikes.—Mr. I. H. Wilkes, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government Library, 
Whitehall, S.W.1., to be Librarian/Information Officer, 
Leonard Hill Technical Publications, Eden St., N.W.1. 

WILKINSON.—Miss A. Wilkinson, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Oldham P.L., to be Librarian-in-charge, Lees Branch, 
Lanes. Co.1 

Witson.—-Mr. D. A. G. Wilson, M.A., A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Chislehurst Br., Chislehurst and Sidcup P.L., 
to be Librarian-Tutor, Portsmouth College of Art. 

Witson.—Mr. H. Wilson, M.C., County Librarian, 
East Sussex Co.L., to retire 

Woop.—Mr. J. R. Wood, A.L.A., Assistant, King’s 
Norton Br., Birmingham P.L., to be Assistant, Yardley 
Wood Br., Birmingham P.L 

Woo.vinGc.—Miss 1. D. Woolving, De Havilland 
(Hatfield Laboratory Information Service), to be Library 
Assistant, Institution of Production Engineers 


A.L.A., 
to be 
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Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

Applications are invited for the following positions in 
a rapidly expanding library system on two campuses— 
Edmonton and Calgary. Cu1er CATALOGUER (Edmonton), 
salary scale $6,800—8,700. This is a good opportunity 
for an experienced librarian interested in the administra- 
tion of a large department with a constantly increasing 
acquisitions programme; knowledge of the L.C. classifica- 
tion is necessary. SERIALS LiBRARIAN (Edmonton), initial 
salary $5,600—$6,300, depending on experience. The 
successful applicant will be required to organize a new 
serials department. LipRARIANS, GRADE I (Edmonton and 
Calgary), salary scale $4,800— $5,600 positions are open 
in the following departments: cataloguing, circulation, 
education library, reference. 

Applicants must have a university degree and suitable 
library qualifications. 

Applications should include a curriculum vitae, trans- 
cript of record, recent photograph, and names and 
addresses of three references. Enquiries and applications 
should be directed to the Librarian, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLY 
Senior LIBRARIANS 

The Department of Supply is seeking Senior Librarians 
to take charge of the Technical Library Services at each 
of the three (3) major Research Establishments of the 
Research and Development Branch. These libraries pro- 
vide a service to research and other technical staff and 
handle a wide variety of reports and technical publications 
mainly in Engineering and the Physical Sciences. Salary: 
Males, £1,730—£1,950 (Australian currency); Females, 
£1,550—£1,770 (Australian currency). 

Duties (all positions). Responsible for the administra- 
tion of the library services of an establishment handling 
technical and scientific reports, books and periodicals 
covering a wide variety of fields, especially relating to: 
Weapons Research Establishment, Salisbury, South 
Australia—engineering and the physical sciences; Aero- 
nautical Research Laboratories, Melbourne, Victoria— 
Engineering, particularly aeronautical engineering and the 
physical sciences; Defence Standards Laboratories, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria—the physical sciences. 

Qualifications. Appropriate university degree (Weapons 
Research Establishment: Engineering or Science. Aero- 
nautical Research Laboratories: Engineering or Science. 
Defence Standards Laboratories: Science) together with 
experience in library management. Professional member- 
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Which Microreader ? 


Ross’s unique experience in building the worlds’ 
finest Epidiascopes is the best assurance you could 
have of the practicability and versatility of a Micro- 
reader. We offer this new product of Ross optical 
engineering with every confidence that you will find 
in its many operational advantages, optical excellence 
and reasonable price the complete answer to ““Which 
Microreader”’? 


* Takes all microrecord material— 
card, fiche or roll film, 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. 

Bright enough for reading 
under normal room 
lighting. 

Adaptable to take 
Easy to operate— 
easy to carry about. 
Price £78.15.0 with 

X15 lens, other lenses 
available. 


ROSS 


Write for 
Ross Microreader booklet. 
Demonstration on request. 


Ross Ensign Ltd., Clapham Common North Side, London, S.W.4 





ship of an approved Library Association, or equivalent 
qualifications. Preferred university degrees are as above 
but applications will be considered from persons holding 
degrees obtained in other faculties (e.g., arts, mathe- 
matics, etc.). 

Conditions. The above positions offer permanent 
appointment to the Commonwealth Public Service and 
the successful applicants will be required to contribute to 
the Commonwealth Superannuation Scheme on confirma- 
tion of appointment. Under certain conditions air/sea 
transport for the appointee and dependants will be pro- 
vided by the Commonwealth. 

Applications. Forms obtainable from the Senior 
Representative (AV.105/5), Depastment of Supply, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, with whom 
completed applications should be lodged as soon as 
possible. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE, NAIROBI 

Applications are invited for two assistant librarian- 
ships. Salary scale: £1,350 x 51—£1,707 p.a., entry point 
according to qualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. 
Child allowance £50 p.a. per child (max. £150 p.a.) 
Passages for appointee and family up to four adult 
passages on appointment, termination and leave (once 
every two years). Rent according to quarters provided, 
£60—£114 p.a. Detailed applications (6 copies) naming 3 
referees by 30th April, 1961,to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for High Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, W C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tvl. Eus. 5856 ext. 9) 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 


No. 104 
Card Index Cabinet 
for 5° x 3” Cards 
These can be made with 
any number of drawers, 
and with either leg or 
cupboard base. Oak or 
Mahogany finish. 


B. Serota Ltd 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to Municipal Authorities 


57 Downham Road, Kingsland Road, “ondon, N.1 


VMORANE 


Ready - to - use 
TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 


BOOK SLEEVES 


Fit ANY size book 
BOOKS—large or small, 
thick or thin, can all be 
effectively protected by 
the Morane adjustable 
book sleeve method. 


Sold by the roll, # y/ 
Morane sleeves are 7 

easy to handle and fit. 

Highly recommended 

andsuccessfulin y J me 
schools and libraries. — 


Send coupon for SAMPLE 
and prices. 


MORANE gives the 
best protection 








MOROL LTD., 21 WOODTHORPE ROAD, 
ASHFORD, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone: Ashford (Middx.) 4036-7 
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A matter of 
concem... 


If you are 
concerned about 
the increasing 
number of novels 
and children’s books 
which are bound 
by the ‘perfect’ or 
unsewn method 
may we remind 
you that the Blunt 
Library Edition 
offers you the same 
books in a sewn 
binding that is 
fully guaranteed. 


NORTH ACTON RD., N.W.10 
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End of the queue! 


Queueing at the library counter is becoming a thing of the past as 
more and more libraries switch to photographic book charging 
with the ‘Recordak’ Desk Model Microfilmer. 


The borrower’s ticket, the book card and a transaction card 

can be recorded on 16mm microfilm in a matter of seconds. 
There is a built-in viewing screen for ready reference to records 
and the machine is compact enough to fit anywhere on the 
counter. Library staff, released from tiresome 

‘queue duty’, will have more time for creative work, 

and patrons more time for choosing books. If 

this quiet efficiency appeals to you, 

write for full details to 


SRECORDERK 


DIVISION OF KODAK LIMITED 


1-4 Beech Street, London, E.C.r. 
Tel: Metropolitan 0316 

11 Peter Street, Manchester 2. 
Tel: Blackfriars 6384 





*Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark. 





IN HARDWOOD, BRONZE AND STEEL 


EDMONDS 


BIRMINGHAM . GLASGOW . CARDIFF . LONDON 
CONSTITUTION HILL 78 ST. eet seat 


TEL. CENTRAL 8351/3 CLERKENWELL 0244/5 
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Train for a Career in Teaching 


Tutor Librarians 
Persons aged between 25 and about 45 with 


good experience in libraries are invited to apply 


for training as Full-time Teachers of General 
Subjects and as Tutor-Librarians in 
Technical Colleges 


Excellent Career Prospects 


Next course—September 1961 to June 1962 
Applicants should possess suitable 
qualifications, such as University Degree, 
FLA, ALA, together with good experience in 
libraries 


No Tuition Fees 


Personal, Maintenance, Dependants and 
Travelling Grants payable 
For details write immediately to:— 


The Principal, Garnett College 
83 New Kent Road, London, S.E.1 





_H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 
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_ Medical Publishers and Booksellers 
| LEWIS’S LENDING LIBRARY 


MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
Annual Subscription from £1 17s. 6d. 


The LIBRARY includes all recent and 
standard works in all branches of 
Medicine, Science and Technology and is 
particularly useful to Research workers, 
Societies, Institutions and Schools. 
PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
Bi-Monthly list of New Books and New 
editions added to the Library, sent post 
free on request. 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE containing 
a classified index of authors and subjects 
revised to Dec. 1956. To Subscribers 
£1 5s. net; to non-subscribers £2 2s. net; 
postage 2s. 

Supplement to December 1959. To 
subscribers 5s. net; to non-subscribers 
10s. 6d. net; postage 9d. 





LONDON ; H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 136 GOWER ST. 
Telephone: EUSton 4282 (9 lines) 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


a 


t* FOR, BOOKS# # 


Librarians throughout the 
world praise Foyles splendid 
service. This really is a first- 
rate Bookshop. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON 


wc2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


+ 


Specialists in all types of binding 


for Public and County Libraries 





Our Clearseen and Patterned 
Rexine styles are favoured by 
Librarians and the Public all 


over the World 





BATH 7355 














